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ifes simple pleasures 


It is very likely that we shall not command universal agreement when we include snow in 
our catalogue of simple pleasures. Enthusiasm for this natural phenomenon tends to 
diminish with increasing years and, for ourselves, we frankly admit that we have reached 
the point at which we like snow better in the abstract than on the concrete. But even so, 
even though we know only too well what it will eventually become, we never fail to enjoy 
a small thrill of pleasure at the sight of an expanse of newly-fallen snow. There it lies, un- 
sullied as yet by footprint or wheel-mark, deep and crisp—and empty; empty as are so 
many spaces on the Christmas present list which you are at this moment endeavouring to 
compile. But take heart. Help is (figuratively speaking) just around the corner. In Midland 
Bank Gift Cheques you have the present that is always right, always a success. They cost 
only 1/- each, plus the amount you want to give. They can be obtained by anyone at any 
Midland Bank branch. They are, in short, “‘the very thing” to give — and to receive. 
Happy Christmas! 
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The London Charivari 


T has been left to the rector of 
Ingatestone to write a hymn for 
those in peril on the by-pass (“O God 
of speed ...”). Strange, indeed, that 
our hymnals should have contained 
intercessions for sea and even air 
travellers before it-occurred to anyone 
to ask a blessing for road users. What 
next? We are always being told that the 
most dangerous place is the home. 
Should there not be a hymn for those 
who daily face electrocution, gassing, 
burns, mutilation and concussion with- 
out even stepping out of doors? 


Airborne Units 
ELEBRITIES whose photographs, 
jumping, have started to appear 
just as they thought the whole dismal 
distant affair was safely behind them, 
are finding it hard to explain to their 


I 


friends how they ever got into this 
thing. Some are simply insisting that 
they always do jump when that flashlight 
goes off. 


ae 


Over the Styx 
ORSELOVERS were gratified by 
the liberal obituaries accorded 
Foxhunter on radio and television and 
in the press, but the news that his 
skeleton had been left to the Royal 
Veterinary College must have come as 


a bit of a let-down. I think they were 
pretty confident he would be buried in 
the Abbey. 


Jam To-day... 
IR LEONARD LORD’s prediction 
that his Corporation will be soon 
turning out a million motor-cars a year 


was typical of his drive and foresight. 
Lord knows where they’re going. 


Boxing Match 

SUPPOSE few of the public know 

what the Packaging Centre is for 
(it is for the study of packaging) or 
where it is (it is in Poland Street, Soho). 
At present it houses a neat display of 
Christmas packages from which, during 
my visit, an earnest jury of three were 
selecting those “best-designed and 
most suitable for their purpose.”” ‘Their 
accoladeslighted on packages of shampoo, 
golf-balls, cutlery, cigarettes, hand- 
kerchiefs and a model yacht, and the 
impression I got was that the packageers’ 
object was to make them all look as 
much alike as possible. Extra-cunning 
package-mongers have a subtle way of 
leaving a hole in the package through 
which you can glimpse its contents, 
but some exhibits struck me as almost 
wilfully confusing. I am still foxed 
by an exhibit labelled Bath Grapes, 
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“You sir, how did you happen to join in 
this long-distance marching craze?” 


which look like exotic tinfoil fruit in a 
plastic bag. Are they waterproof 


grapes for eating in the bath, or grape- 
shaped bath-cubes for fruitarians? 


Tune at Twilight 

MORE disturbing Christmas gift 

note is that children have been 
called in to test and report on toys for 
the Consumers’ Association.  Play- 
things that survive this strict assay, I 
imagine, will be as battleworthy as those 
aircraft engines of which selected 
specimens are periodically tested to the 
point of destruction. Incidentally, 
among the Christmas toys I have seen 
around are wax angels playing Brahms’s 
Lullaby on the violin. (I thought the 
music of the spheres was scored only 
for trumpet and harp, but it seems 
Continental seraphim favour the fiddle.) 
To test a model angel to destruction is 
a challenge at which the sturdiest child 
might be forgiven a moment’s hesitation. 


Hushola 

OMEHOW I can’t feel very much 

surprised by the suggestion that 
disc-jockeys are being bribed by various 
interests to play certain records. I have 
to reserve my surprise for the fact that 
there are no public-spirited parties 
willing to give them “payola” for not 
playing certain others. 


Your Can is Showing 
EOPLE were disturbed last week 
to read that closed-circuit television 
was being employed to spot shop-lifters; 


it seemed rather an unsporting tech- 
nique for detection. I was amused to 
read in an American book on “inventory 
shrinkage” (stealing to you) that there 
keen-eyed shop-assistants rely on their 
ability to spot a pigeon-toed woman. 
The chances are that she is carrying 
between her legs “a large canned ham, 
two or three tins of coffee, a typewriter 
or as many as five cartons of cigarettes” 
—a trick she has learned by practising 
with telephone directories at a “shop- 
lifting school.” She graduates, no 
doubt, when she is able to keep up the 
Joneses. 


Cover Plan at Oxford 

UGBY football critics have been 

exercising themselves over the 
selection of an inexperienced American 
from West Point to play for Oxford 
against Cambridge at ‘Twickenham 
next week. The theory behind it is 
probably sound enough. The American 
may be inexperienced, but no one who 
has seen him run can doubt that if he 
once gets away with the ball he will 


take a lot of stopping. So Cambridge © 


will try to make sure that he doesn’t get 
away, and in doing so may give a shade 
too much rope to his centre three- 
quarter, Phillips, who is a far more 
potent danger. ‘There is much to be 
said, as Mr. Spenlow knew, for the 
creation of bogeys. “I have a partner,” 
the Oxford Captain keeps telling Cam- 
bridge, “a Mr. Dawkins...” 
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The fifth in the series of 

drawings in colour by Hewison, 

“As They Might have Been,” 

will appear on December 16. 
The subject is: 


RICHARD DIMBLEBY 








Forty Years On 
WAS glad to see that the West still 
leads Russia in one respect. The 
spearhead of their newly-formed rem- 
iniscences force is a book by Marshal 
Budenny on his experiences in World 
War I. 


Chronologician 

HE Russian scientists seem to be a 

bit critical of their colleague who 
has claimed that Time is a source of 
Energy, but even if he does not manage 
to carry the physicists with him he will 
always have a warm spot in the hearts 
of lovers of fantasy. What could be 
more precise yet more dreamlike than 
his flat statement that Causes become 
Effects at the rate of 700 km. per 
second? I do not quite know why, but 
somehow I should like to see the sum 
done in versts. Beyond the Urals there 
is probably a Russian professor, or 
ex-professor, who has worked out a 
rate for Effects becoming Causes. 


Music of the Guns 


7 O one, not. even Tchaikovsky 

himself, ever heard his 1812 
Overture as he truly intended it to be 
heard,” says an American record com- 
pany. It has produced a new version 
which incorporates the roar of authentic 
Napoleonic siege cannon and “the knell 
of the heaviest tuned bell in the world” 
(the 40,926-pound Bourdon bell of 
New York). Cannon music is rather 
out of fashion, but let us not forget that 
in 1950 at Edinburgh Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted Handel’s “Music 
for the Royal Fireworks” with the aid 
of, among other firearms, a battery of 
25-pounders. I feel that instead of 
tinkering with these old pieces we should 
produce a strictly contemporary over- 
ture scored for atomic weapons and 
ramyjets. 


Hall of Varieties 
O Heinz have cut their 42}-hour 
working week to 42. Somehow 
I’d got hold of the -idea that they 
worked 57. — MR. PUNCH 
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“...and now—about your relations with the public. ” 
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It’s clean! It’s cricket! 


TEST SIDE STORY by T. 8. Watt 


Tom PLuMB es .. Opening batsman for England; is CRICKETERS: Finding all that life affords 
in love with On these smooth and sunlit swards, 
Maria CARAMBA .. wf, «ll film actress ACTRESSES: When the ladies— 
Major QUANTRILL .. Test Match Selector. In love with - ‘ 
Maria Caramba CRICKETERS: When the ladies— 


MATTHEW POOLE .. .. Test Match umpire; is torn be- ALL: When the ladies come to Lord’s! 

tween his duty to the game and : ae ah : 
his love for Maria Caramba Major Quantrill, imagining that he has been supplanted in 
Hox A li + Bead ear Maria Caramba’s affections by Tom Plumb, one of the 
Jes HOKEr .. ag as ustvanan fas a England openers, plans to encompass the batsman’s downfall. 
by Maria Caramba Assuming that Maria’s passion has been awakened by Plumb’s 
Tue Sprrir or W. G. GRACE cricketing skill, Quantrill decides to use his influence with the 
BoDKIN, Plumb’s fellow-opener; cricketers, selectors, actresses, other Selectors to have his rival dropped from the England 
groundsmen, journalists, spectators. team. This is brought out in a ballet, danced by the Selectors, 
the England captain, Maria and Plumb. When the ballet 

Act I ends Quantrill is left alone on the stage. 


Outside Lord’s. Opening chorus of cricketers and actresses: Solo: QUANTRILL 
“Lord’s and Ladies” “Sleep for the blameless soul” 


Cricketers: When the ladies come to Lord’s QUANTRILL: Away! the blood-red sun on yonder wiliow 
(Barrington, Cowdrey, Milton, May) Summons the weary cricketer to rest; 
All this hallowed place affords 
To beguile a maiden gay— 
Gallant thrust with agile pad, 
Singles mounting up like mad, 
Now and then a four, begad!— 
All is yours this summer day! 


Actresses: ‘Through the Tavern we will go, 
CRICKETERS: (Hayward and Jackson, Hobbs and Grace!) 


Actresses: Dancing gaily to and fro 
In the Members’ wild embrace; 
Scattering rose-leaves in the beer, 
Chasing the reluctant peer, 
Cuddling colonels mad with fear, 
Kissing bowlers fast and slow! 














Cricketers: You will have a day of cricket— 
Actresses: Dancing up and down the wicket! 
Cricketers: Watch our younger Gunns and Graces— 
Actresses: Laughing into crimson faces! 
CRICKETERS: Flog the bowling, if they dare do— 
Actresses: Stroking extra cover’s hairdo! 
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Batsman and bowler sink upon the pillow, 
The nodding umpire seeks his downy nest; 
But underneath her window, chill and lonely, 
Pacing the dreary pavement I shall be, 
Knowing this gentle summer night brings only 
Sleep for the blameless soul, but not for me! 


Away, away! my bat is straight no longer, 

To Plumb and England I must be untrue, 

The call of duty’s strong, but love is stronger, 

Selectors’ hearts beat wild as others’ do— 
Beat wild, beat wild, as others’ do! 


Muffled drums. The stage is dimmed. Curtains divide 
behind QUANTRILL, revealing a house. Enter Maria CARAMBA 
and Tue Spirit oF W. G. Grace, who dance a ballet, 
reflecting QUANTRILL’S emotional conflict. Dancers exit and 
light increases. 

















QUANTRILL: Morning has come at last! The lark is singing, 
The East encrimsons and the shadows flee, 
Another weary night has ended, bringing 
Sleep for the blameless soul, but not— 
Ah, not for me! 


Enter MatTTHEW POOLE 


POOLE (sings): And not for me! And not—and not for me! \ Oe 93/1) 
’ \ Fores ] Fs 

» rea ae / 

es 


a 





(Springs at QUANTRILL and grasps him by the throat.) Se e of (ie 


CURTAIN 


ve “ 
Act Il 


Maria Caramba’s flat. 
“ Yup ” 


Duet, Maria and Hoxer: 


Maria: Tell me that you love me madly, 
Say you'll never give me up, 

Say you’d suffer torture gladly 
Just to touch my fingers— 


HOKER: 


Maria: 


HokeEr: 
Maria: 


Hoker: 
Maria: 


Hoker: 


Yup. 
Would you fast a week to wed me, 
Tasting neither bite not sup 
Till in triumph you had led me 
Blushing to the altar—? 
Yup. 
Would you clutch the deadly mamba, 
Dare to sip the poisoned cup, 
If the heart of sweet Caramba 
Might be yours for ever—? 
Yup. 
Why, when prince and peer adore me 
Must I love a sulky pup 
Like the oaf who stands before me 
Answering, answering, answering— 
Yup. 
Answering nothing, answering nothing 
answering nothing else but— 
Yup. 


Enter Poote, PLumB and QuaNntRILL. They dance with 
Maria and HoKer, miming the following incidents in the 


story: 


Some: 


Poole has attacked Quantrill, believing him to be Maria's 
lover. Plumb arrives and separates the combatants, but is 
himself immediately menaced by the knife of the Selector, 
who imagines the batsman to be his rival. Plumb eventually 
convinces the pair that Maria is in love with Hoker. Later, 
Quantrill approaches Poole with the suggestion that he should 
repeatedly no-ball the Australian, and Maria hints to Plumb 
that if he should allow himself to be bowled in Hoker’s first 


over he will not find her ungrateful. 


The dance ends, and exit all except Poove. 


Duet: 
“Ale” 
When an umpire’s eye is glued 
On the flight of bumper rude, 
What if in the space between 
Red, inviting lips are seen? 


Spirit or W. G. GRACE. 


POOLE: 


This malaise I too have known— 
Ale’s the cause, and ale alone. 


SPIRIT: 


POOLE: What if in an umpire’s ear 


Ever echo, loud and clear, 
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Enter THE 





Bursts of girlish laughter that 
Drown the clamorous “ Howzat?”? 


Ale again! That seventh quart 
Oft undoes the frailer sort. 


SPIRIT: 


When an umpire’s tender heart 
Love and duty tear apart, 
Bringing misery and grief, 
Where is he to find relief? 


Ale!—No orgies—no excess— 
But a quiet gallon—yes. 


Ah, if only this might be! 


POoLe: 


SPIRIT: 


POOLE: 


Quick, the first’s on me! 
[Exeunt, running. 


SPIRIT: Try it! 


CURTAIN 


Scene II 


The Tavern. Pumps and full chorus of actresses, brandish- 
ing glasses of champagne: 
“Live for To-day” 
Drink! To the devil with fame and glory— 
Scruple and qualm to the winds I fling! 
Banish my name from the Wisden story, 
Love and Caramba fair I sing! 


PLUMB: 


Live for to-day! these moments flying, 
Once they are gone will come no more, 
Time is a foe there’s no defying, 
Youth is a song we can’t encore. 


Drink! let the scorching breakback scatter 
Wickets and bails round the keeper’s ears, 

What does a blob in the score-book matter? 
He who is loved will shed no tears. 


PLUMB: 


Actresses: Live for to-day! There’s no descrying 
Sorrows that Fate may hold in store; 
Live for to-day, no wish denying, 


¥outh is a song we can’t encore. 


Youth is a song— 
Youth is a song— 
Youth is a song we can’t encore! 


CURTAIN 


PLUMB: 
ACTRESSES: 
ALL: 
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Act Ill 
The pavilion steps. Chorus of cricketers: 
“A Straight Bat and a Quiet Mind” 


Cricketers: A straight bat and a quiet mind 

And a tranquil heart and true— 

O these are best in a desperate Test 
When only the best will do. 

And he who deems that feverish dreams 
Of dimples and flashing eyes 

Will help his play in the slightest way 
Is in for a big surprise. 


Lord’s. 


Enter PiumB with Bopkin, his fellow-opener. “They 
pause at thé top of the steps, and are joined by Maria, who 
embraces PLuMB. From the pavilion come the strains of 
“Live for To-day,” sung by the actresses, mingled with the 
shouts of members and the sound of breaking glasses. 

Maria (sings): See you in the Tavern in five minutes. Sooner 
if possible. 
PLuMB (sings): What shall I do? What shall I do? 
Spectators, groundsmen, selectors, journalists, members and 
camera-men crowd round cricketers at foot of steps. 
ALL: A straight bat and a quiet mind 

And a nerve of steel and stone, 

O these are the things that cricketing kings 
Will ever be found to own. 

But the man who slinks to the crease and thinks 
To juggle with England’s fame 

For a hug and a kiss from a winsome miss 
Is doing no good to the game. 


PLUMB: Away! (Throws off Maria, menacing her with 
bat) 
A straight bat and a quiet mind 
And a heart at last at rest, 
And a will of rock to scrape and, block 


And poke like a man possessed— 


PLUMB begins to move slowly down the steps, accompanied by 
BopkIN. Maria remains at the top, her face in her hands. 
Major QUANTRILL rushes forward and embraces PLUMB. 


—With these I shall go to the wicket and show 
In the perilous time to come, 
That whoever may rat at the drop of a hat 
It’ll certainly never be Plumb. 


PLUMB: 


The crowd divides to form a gangway along which PLumB 
and BovKIN walk on their way to the wicket. 


ALL: A straight bat and a quiet mind 
And a tranquil heart and true, 
O these are the best in a desperate Test 


When only the best will do, 
(Exit PLumB and BopkIN) 
And the maiden who thinks with provocative 
winks 
And a hint of erotic rewards 
To kindle a flame that could lose us the game 
Will never be welcome at Lord’s, at Lord’s, 
Will never be welcome at Lord’s! 


CURTAIN 


Next Week: “Standing Room at the Top” by Philip Oakes 
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“Now there’s real luxury for you.” 





The Lovableness of Architects 


’ 


Listening to “Press Conference’ 

the other day I was interested by 
a question put to the Editress of Woman 
by one of the interviewers. 
asked, did the stories in her magazine 
tend to be about a particular middle- 
class stratum, why in fact were they 
all about pretty secretaries who were in 
love with architects? Now I don’t know 
that the stories in Woman are all about 
secretaries in love with architects— 
indeed the Editress, as I remember, 
denied it—but still, the question as 
put did strike some kind of chord. It 
sounded right. One had the feeling that 
architects would be just about what the 
young woman in a modern short-story 
would be in love with. And this, as I 
say, interested me. 

There was a time when women were, 
on the whole, in love with sheikhs. 
They have also fallen in their day for 
the sons of dukes, R.A.F. pilots, men 
from Out There, and overworked, rather 
brilliant young doctors. Architects 


Frtistening change, even in love. 


Why, he . 


By H. F. ELLIS 
strike me as something rather new 
and different in the way of romance. 
I don’t underrate them, but they seem 
to me worlds away from Rudolph 
Valentino and the whole basic concep- 
tion of what it takes to make women 
swoon and tremble in the mass. They 
do not draw swords, nor break sound 
barriers; they are not noticeably tanned, 
or-beloved by tribesmen, nor do they 
often save lives by their skill and 
devotion. They draw straight lines on 
very large sheets of paper, indicate 
which way doors open by a clever 
device, and hope in time to get taken on 
as a partner and be allowed a crack at 
the new Town Hall. There is more in 
architecture than this, of course, but 
that seems to me a good general idea of 
the public’s notion of an architect, of 
the picture he conjures up. Why, then, 
so lovable? 

I suppose it fs a matter of sense and 
sensibility. The millions of women 
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who read love stories in their favourite 
magazines are too matter-of-fact nowa- 
days to want, or even to dream of, 
marriage with a sheikh or a viscount. 
They know that the one would probably 
not be in a position to provide the 
washing machines to which they have 
become accustomed; the other they 
may have seen on “ What’s My Line?” 
R.A.F. pilots of the right age are no 
longer “ex-Spitfire,” and the men from 
Out There are mostly Back Here now, 
working on commission. ‘The dream- 
man of to-day must not be out of 
place in a streamlined kitchen, and a 
TR3 becomes him better than the 
old Lagonda. Quiet good manners, the 
assurance bred in one of the smaller 
public schools, a big future and a small 
moustache—these are the attributes 
that common sense demands. But he 
must be Interesting. ‘There must be 
depths in him profounder than are 
suggested by, say, a jobber or the junior 
partner in a firm of solicitors. Artistic, 
but not arty. A writer would be going 








too far; they dress badly and run their 
fingers through their own hair instead 
of their secretaries’, which in any case 
they rarely employ. Artists are out of 
the question. The very word evokes 
the image of Gulley Jimson; it suggests 
scruffiness, and too many models about 
the place to leave much room for 
Mystery and the sweet delights of 
Learning All About One Another. 

The architect is just right. His 
clothes, though not tiresomely im- 
peccable, are certainly not bizarre. 
Eccentricity has no appeal for him. 
You can take him anywhere. There is no 
need to make allowances, and when 
talking things over with Maud, in the 
Accounting, your “He’s an architect, 
you know” has the perfect undertone 
of conscious pride, without a trace of 
defiance. Her automatic “My dear, 
how thrilling!” would have lacked that 
warming note of envy if you had had to 
confess he was a stockbroker or even 
lectured at the Poly. The thing about 
an architect is that he is sound but not 
dull. 

He has Ideas, but nothing to take 
you right out of your depth, nothing 
you need be afraid you'll never live up 
to. A girl can stand contentedly beside 
him, with the wind ruffling last Friday’s 
hair-do, while he sketches out a dream 


home with broad sweeps of his sensitive 
right arm or momentarily removes his 
left from about her shoulders in order 
to indicate, by holding his hands up 
palms inwards and a foot apart, how 
interest can be added to the front 
elevation by heightening the roof over 
the built-in garage. She can put in a 
comment of her own, quite sensibly, 
now and again, and only loves him the 
more when he points out, with a little 
smile at the corners of his firm lips, 
that you can’t do that because the down- 
pipes from the bathroom must be on 
an exterior wall. “There are bye-laws, 
you see, darling,” he explains, and she 
gives his arm a little squeeze to show that 
she understands. Even if he goes on 
to say that his plans allow for the 
addition of a nursery later, she will 
realize that he is speaking with the 
impersonal enthusiasm of the creative 
artist. From a chartered accountant, at 
this stage in their romance, the remark 
would have been unforgivable. 

He has hopes and plans, of course, 
far beyond the building of a maisonette, 
with southern aspect, for just the two. 
And sometimes, when the coffee has 
been brought to the corner table in 
their favourite restaurant in Frith 
Street, he will tell her of them—of 
his vision of an England bright with 
contemporary community-centres and 
planned Precincts on three levels, each 


More Light 


By B. A. 
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enriched with living goldfish. But he is 
no mere dreamer. He is a practical 
man as well, who even as he draws for 
her on the tablecloth the Subtopia of 
1970 never gives her a twinge of doubt 
that he may not be able to pay the bill. 
After all he has an office. Not a studio 
or a garret, or one of those queer places 
in Chelsea one hears about where people 
bring their own bottles and sit on the 
floor with their knees apart, quite 
regardless. A proper office, with rulers 
and 'T-squares if that’s.the name for 
them, and everything laid out ready. 
You can be too harum-scarum in this 
world, if you don’t watch out. A girl 
likes a man to have—you know— 
something a bit different about hini, a 
touch of distinction I suppose you might 
call it; but you want him to be depend- 
able, too, don’t you? With a permanent 
address and a fixed percentage of the 
total costs. And that’s more than those 
old sheikhs ever were, or had. 

So there it is. One can see, when one 
looks into the matter, that there is a 
sort of lovableness about architects. 
A kind of cosy, cut-above-the-common- 
run but not-if-it-doesn’t-pay idealism 
that no girl of sense and sensibility 
should try to resist. Upon my word, if 
I were a pretty secretary again and a 
personable young man were to ask me 
to come up and see his tracings, I don’t 
believe I’d hesitate for long. 


On Chelsea 


YOUNG 


Every other paper is printing revelations about the “Chelsea Set,” so 
we'd better get in while the fashion lasts 


e Y dear, your digs are abso- 
M lutely marvellous, what!” 

This is how people talk in 
Chelsea to-day. Having a quarter of an 
hour to spare, I have come to Chelsea 
to write the truth about the Chelsea 
Set, and this is part of the truth, I know, 
because I read it in a newspaper. At 
least, those weren’t the exact words; 
the precise quotation was “Let’s away 
to the jolly old shindig then darling,” 
just like that, without any commas or 
anything so square, not to say Belgrave 
Square, as that, and anyone who can say 
this can say the other thing, can’t they, 
old top, what? 
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Anyway, my first visit is to Reggie, 
who occupies a flat dug out of the 
interior of two old Victorian ‘terrace- 
houses. It is 6 p.m.—nearing cocktail- 
time in Chelsea. 

Reggie works at a job which he 
describes vaguely as “something in the 
City.” He seldom works more than 
five days a week, and is lucky to earn 
above three thousand pounds in a year. 
He wears a suit of some grey material 
with a shirt that has stripes running 
round the collar, and shoes of brown 
suede. He is forty-five but looks 
forty-eight. 

The flat 


which stimulated my 
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comment.costs him an annual rent of 
three hundred pounds, plusa hundred and 
twenty pounds rates. “We have central 
heating,” he tells me, “but they turn it 
off in the summer, you know. Bit thick, 
isn’t it? It’s supposed to heat the 
towel-rail in the bathroom, and that 
means the towels are cold from May 
till October. Rotten. for the wife.” 

Reggie’s ambition is to become a 
director of five or six companies so that 
he can move out into a neo-Tudor 
house in Ascot. “How will you feel 
about leaving Chelsea?” I ask him. 
“Too terribly cheesed-off, what?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” he tells me. 
“The bus-service is very bad here. 
The elevens, you know.” 

In a King’s Road restaurant I meet 
Angela. Angela, a pert, slim thirty, is 
having an early supper so that she can 
go to the Essoldo Cinema, where there 
is a double bill of a romantic nature. “I 
go to the pictures quite a lot,” she 
confesses, “sometimes as much as once 
a week.” 

The restaurant is called the Bon 
Appetit. Angela eats there as often as 
she can afford to. “I can cook, but I’m 
just not very keen on it.” For four-and- 
sixpence she can get a three-course 
meal at the Bon Appetit, consisting of 
soup (or grapefruit juice), Vienna steak 
with two vegetables, and rhubarb and 
custard. Coffee is sixpence extra, but 
Angela generally takes it. Sometimes she 
has baked jam roll instead of rhubarb. 

The tiny flatlet where she lives, in a 
big block on Sloane Avenue, consists 
of a bed-sitting room, bathroom, kitchen 
and hall. For this she pays four pounds 
five a week. “It’s right on the top floor,” 
she tells me. “I like it up there.” 

“Too too handy for the old suicide, 
darling,” I remark. 

Actually, Angela tells me, they haven’t 
had a suicide in her block lately. Yes, 
she has heard it said that there is a lot of 
suicide in Chelsea, but she doesn’t care 
for that kind of thing herself. 

“How about all those adorable 
drugs?” I ask her. Angela confesses to 
being strongly addicted. “My bath- 
room cupboard is full of them,” she 
admits. “I have a big bottle of aspirin, 
the large economy size, you know, they 
come much cheaper that way, and I find 
they’re very helpful when I have a 
headache. Also I keep a lot of cascara, 
and eye-lotion, and some cream which 
is supposed to be good for burns, and 


then there’s a box of something called 
Elastoband in case I cut myself.” 

What of the younger generation of 
Chelsea-ites? Sitting in a grey-painted 
van in Fulham Road I find George. 
George is in his late teens. He wears a 
navy-blue shirt without a tie, but I 
can’t see what he has over it because he 
also wears a white overall of the kind 
worn by greengrocers’ assistants. 

“Course, Chelsea’s changed a lot in 
my time,” he says. “ When I come back 
from being evacuated in the war there 
was still a lot of soldiers and sailors and 
that lark, blokes in uniform and so on. 
You don’t see none of them now, do 
you? Then a lot of the blokes I was at 
school with have got a lot older like, 
haven’t they? Then there’s things like 
zebra-crossings and that. Never had 
those a few years ago, did ya?” 

Would he want to leave Chelsea? 
“Well, I live here, don’t I?” George 
says, a little puzzled that I should even 
have suggested the possibility of his 


Man in 
Apron 








living anywhere else. “I live with my 
dad and mum and my sister Pat. That’s 
short for Patricia, see? Work here, 
come to that. Drive the old van, don’t 
ee 

George earns an average of eleven 
pounds a week, plus what he wins at the 
dogs on Saturdays. He is engaged to be 
married, owns twenty-three rock ’n’ roll 
records, and is buying a second-hand 
Standard on the never-never. : 

But it is getting on for seven. ‘The 
Chelsea people, those strange, inimitable 
folk whose doings fill the columns of the 
press, are about their extraordinary 
pursuits—looking at the television, 
writing to their mothers, filling in pools 
coupons. Chelsea would be a very 
different place without them, | reflect 
as I leave their mysterious ways behind 
me and return to where, in my tree-top 
home, my giraffe-necked Indonesian 
servant has prepared my regular evening 
meal of chocolate shrimps and yerba 
mate, 

















Concealed About his Person 


SEE that an Observer reader wrote 
I in lately with a tip for men whose 

pockets fill with unwieldy coppers: 
keep them in a matchbox, where they 
travel conveniently and don’t jingle. 
Useful stuff. I look for many more 
hints of this kind. There’s nothing like 
one of those transparent tooth-brush 
containers, for instance, to keep a 
wandering fountain-pen in order and, if 
the worst comes to the worst, to make 
for easy location when it runs wild in 
the jacket lining. ‘Those stout, well- 
stapled cardboard denture-boxes are 
ideal for carrying a cigarette-lighter— 
or, indeed, matches, if the matchbox is 
being used for pennies. Why not keep 
your pocket-watch in an old throat- 
lozenge tin? 

There are undoubtedly great possi- 
bilities here, and in time the innumer- 
able ill-assorted and inconveniently- 
shaped articles which litter up the male 
pockets could be organized into a mere 
handful of compact packages. More- 
over, suspense and excitement would 
enter our lives. We should never know, 
when a man in the train took out a 
spectacle-case, whether he was going to 
count his money, swallow a couple of 
pills or change his teeth. 

All the same, it seems to me that these 
are side-issues, and leave the great basic 
problems of pockets unsolved. Pending 


“Sometimes I feel I don’t know which 
way to turn.” 


the introduction, long overdue, of a 
National Advisory Body on Pocketry 
and Personal Stowage, I should like to 
offer a few random recommendations. 

First, a word to the tailors. When are 
pockets to be reduced in number? 
Winter is with us now, and the man 
suitably dressed for it will be carrying 
between fourteen and sixteen pockets 
with him everywhere—including the 
small pocket within a pocket devoted to 
the. inextricable wedging of missorted 
nail-files, but excluding the extra 
couple afflicting cardigan wearers. It is 
well known that pocket contents will 
always expand to fill all pockets avail- 
able; indeed a man putting a hand in 
his pocket and finding it empty feels an 
illogical sense of loss, and tends to 
return home and search his dressing- 
table bemusedly; the tailors should be 
cutting down. Instead they have 
recently taken to making trousers with 
two hip pockets. For a time their 
customers didn’t notice; when they did 
they were thrown into confusion until 
they were able to assemble a few empty 
snapshot folders, old cheque-book stubs 
and other oddments to fill the abhorred, 
unnatural vacuum. 

Until the tailors act, it is up to us. 
Frequent inventories of pocket contents 
should be taken, and ruthless action 
follow. Statisticians estimate that the 
average man, in one year, expends 
enough energy on the personal porter- 
age of extinct ball-points, last year’s 
diaries, pocket maps of London last 
consulted in 1950, defunct shopping 
lists on the cardboard backings of 
scribbling-pads, old theatre programmes 
and religious tracts left on the seat of 
his car last July to push a barrowload 
of bulb fibre up a mile and a half of 
cobbled, one-in-twelve slope. 

Let us have a close look at our key- 
ring. Is this, or is it not, the key to the 
garden-shed of our last house but three? 
And this to the cabin trunk that went 
for jumbie two Christmases ago? And 
these to the old offices we had in Moor- 
gate before the war? It is time to be 
stern over docum Recent figures 
show that four-fift:.. of all envelopes 
carried daily in left-hand jacket pockets 
have nothing to justify their place 
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beyond the sentimental recollection 
that they once contained cheques. No 
doubt it is too much to hope for a clean 
sweep all at once; but at least we could 


make a start with our wallets. What are - 


we doing with this picture postcard of 
Barcelona from those awful William- 
sons, tucked down the secret, zipped 
part at the back? We can bring ourselves 
now, surely, to throw out all these 
receipts for long-forgotten registered 
letters, this East Grinstead and District 
Bowls Club fixture-list, 1954/55, which 
we can’t imagine ever having put in 
here in the first place? 

Only when non-essentials have gone 
can we hope for the Manageable 
Pocket. As long as your pocket-comb 
shares a pocket with a dog-eared cata- 
logue for extending ladders you will 


_continue to find it missing whenever 


you want to use it. Dispose of the 
catalogue, first removing the comb from 
its hiding-place between pp. 28 and 29. 
Dispose, indeed, of everything into 
which other things can get and lie doggo 
—presentation booklets on wine vint- 
ages, for instance, and heavy, folded 
invitations to private views of frozen 
food exhibitions. It means giving up an 
hour or two, but you will be rewarded 
by a rich harvest of old, forgotten 
possessions .. . little steel rulers, spec- 
tacle lenses, pressure-gauges, tiny brass 
angle-brackets, dogs’  identification- 
discs. ‘Throw all these away too. You 
didn’t want them when you thought you 
hadn’t got them; you don’t want them 
now. 

And so to manageability. The ideal 
to aim at is one article per pocket. 
Breast pocket, 1 handkerchief; upper- 
left waistcoat, 1 pen; upper-right, 1 
pencil; lower-left, 1 pastille (wrapped); 
lower-right, 1 matchbox full of pennies; 
left-outside jacket, 1 letter to be 
answered ; right-outside, 1 pr.spectacles ; 
left-inside . . . but the pattern is clear, I 
fancy? Once you have mastered it you 
will be amazed to find how simple your 
life, how light your step, how figure- 
fitting your clothes, how envious your 
friends, how delighted your wife... 
and how extraordinary your impression 
that you’ve taken to going about stark 
naked. 
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PUNCH 
PLANS 
FOR 
PIGGADILLY 


Some fresh thoughts on 
rebuilding the Hub of 
the Empire 


1. (above) The Classic 


2. (right) The Mediaeval 


3. The Contemporary 
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4. The Four-Leaf Clover (for luck) 





Like Anybody Else 


SUPPOSE the fact that Swedes are 

polished and warlike, which was 

first clearly laid down in 1807 by 
my favourite fount of knowledge John 
Jos. Stockdale in his Encyclopedia For 
‘Youth, might be difficult to uphold 
to-day. It is the same with the French. 
One would hardly be tempted nowadays 
to characterize them as “light, incon- 
stant and excessively vain,” as Stockdale 
boldly did; and the picture he drew of 
the Swiss (“simple, mild, but rather 
given to liquor: many of them are idiots, 
and frequently deaf and dumb”) surely 
needs some revision. The Persians, 
again, might well be surprised to find 
themselves described as “luxurious and 
effeminate, pretty well shaped, neat, 
affable, jealous and revengeful”; and I 
refuse to believe that the Italians can 
any longer be simply summed up as 
“generally indolent, but not without 
numerous exceptions; polite, sensible, 
cunning.” I have no doubt that 
evidence could be brought to prove that 
the English are still “serious, enter- 
prising, blunt, haughty, and not com- 
municative,”’ but this seems to me 
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“Where would the firm be, Bradley, if 
erybody who had quins came walking 
in here asking for ...?” 


rather an incomplete picture in the 
light of more recent field-work on the 
subject. What about “polished at 
football,” for instance, or “ patient and 
warlike in queues,” or “excessively 
sensitive in draughts”? 

There are some more people here 
called Batavians, whom Stockdale re- 
gards as “mild, firm and phlegmatic, 
but narrow and not disinterested.” I am 
not sure what became of them, but I am 
convinced that if they were still with us 
to-day they would be no more phlegm- 
atic than you or I, and not noticeably 
narrower either, or I’m a Dutchman. 
They would be tall, thin, fair, medium- 
sized, round, dark, and terribly dis- 
interested, like anybody else, and they 
would all chew gum and admire Alec 
Guinness. The truth is, we humans are 
getting to be much of a muchness. 

In a way I find this sad, and my 
melancholy has been deepened by news 
of an interview with a nineteen-year-old 
girl called Dorcas Brower, who recently 
signed a contract with Warner Brothers 
to take part in a film called Ice Palace. 
Miss Brower is reported as saying that 
she has never seen an igloo. Now, while 
this may not seem very remarkable in 
itself, it gains tremendous significance 
when taken in conjunction with the fact 
that Miss Brower happens to be an 
Eskimo. When she goes on to assert 
further that neither she nor any of her 
girl friends have ever rubbed noses with 
a boy friend (“We kiss like anyone 
else”), the world begins to assume for 
me a grey, lacklustre appearance. 

I do not find it easy to reorganize my 
mental picture of Eskimos. There they 
were, vivid and distinct and somehow 


splendid, huddled among the blubber in 


their stuffy ice-houses, muffled up to _ 


their chins in furs, rubbing noses in a 
jolly, uninhibited way, and nipping out 
now and then to knock a hole in the ice 
on the offchance of catching a few cod. 
Am I now to understand that Nanook 
goes about his business on a moped, 
with his brief-case under his arm and 
his life insurance policy in his pocket? 
Are his teenage daughters jiving at the 
local Palais, drinking Espresso coffee, 
kissing in the car-park like anyone else, 
and pinning up Bill Broonzy on the 
walls of their centrally-heated suburban 
bed-sitters? Evidently I must prepare 
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myself to believe so, and the prospect is 
not pleasing. 

What strangeness is left in the world? 

Are there elephants still in far-off 
India? Do the Japanese really make 
houses out of paper? Are the head- 
hunters of New Guinea hunting many 
heads these days? Has something re- 
placed the tango in Brazil? What’s all 
this nonsense about the Chinese (“sen- 
sible, magnificent, but punctilious, dis- 
semblers and vindictive,” says Stock- 
dale) eating birds’ nests, or the simple, 
mild Swiss constructing cuckoo-clocks? 
Are the Welsh still singing in their 
valleys nowadays? Who remembers the 
gondoliers of Venice, pygmies in the 
Matto Grosso, Kentucky hill-billies, 
Devonshire teas, Scottish ghillies, Lan- 
cashire hot-pots, flamenco in Spain, 
casinos in Monte Carlo? Were the 
Cossacks ever actually in the habit of 
performing that extraordinary dance? 
What do the giraffe-necked women do 
instead? Who started the rumour in the 
first place about the Burmese eating 
rice, of all things? Is there such a place 
as Samarkand? 

Stockdale, you should be living at 
this hour, to see what became of us all. 
You had nothing to reveal about Eski- 
mos, but you knew the Laplanders. 
They were very small, you said, but 
coarse and squat, and their manners 
were pastoral. To-day you would 
probably find them as tall as Finns or 
Welshmen, with urban manners, rather 
pale complexions and bowler hats— 
reading Life, juggling real estate and 
keeping reindeer in zoos for sentimental 
reasons. Give us a few more years, 
Stockdale, and you won’t know one 
from another of us. We’ll all be polished 
and warlike, rather given to liquor, 
generally indolent, sensible, cunning 
and litigious. We'll all wash in the 
same detergent, we'll all wear the same 
string vests, and we’ll all use the good 
old Texas accent. And you'll have to 
go a long way before you’ll find any 
of us rubbing noses in an igloo. I’m 
sorry, but there it is. Conformity is alli. 


* 


‘AERIAL SuRvEY. IN 
WEXFORD 
«, QUepuodse1IO_ ING WIOoI,7) 
Dublin Evening Press 


See what you mean. 
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Annual Dinner By A, 8c mt. 


HE Animals’ Annual Banquet began as a brave affair: 

There were Lion and Lamb and Lizard, with an Elephant in the Chair: 
There were Tiger and Tern and Tunny, and Salmon and Swan and Snail. 
They ate by a sandy seashore, for the sake of the Shrimp and Whale. 
The Fish bubbled up by the million, and boiled in the blue lagoon, 

The Birds flew down like a snowfall, and darkened the tropic Moon— 
With a rumpus of roars and bellows and cackles and grunts and: screeches: 
The gist of the din was doubtful—but a Crocodile said ‘‘No speeches!” 


Now, when they had done with dining, they lay on the hot red sand, 
Sweet Silence fell on the Ocean and slept on the scented land: 
Till slowly arose the Chairman, and he trumpeted “Birds! Fish! Beasts! 
We do not arrange for orations at the Animals’ Annual Feasts. 
But this is the first occasion on which we have had the Birds, 
And therefore I feel it fitting to trumpet a few brief words——” 

O Lord! what a storm of roaring, and hisses and howls and screeches! 
The gist of the din was doubtful—but it seemed to refer to speeches. 


Then roared a revered old Lion: “Experience shows it’s best, 
When one has a full fat belly, to recline, to digest at rest. 
You don’t see, after his dinner, a Lion arise and roar, 
Unless, and it’s not the case now, we feel that we want some more, 
So let us preserve our customs—but, since I am on my paws, 
I suggest that the health of The Ladies is always a worthy cause-———” 
But then was a storm of roaring, and bellows and caws and screeches: 
The gist of the din was doubtful—but the Elephant said ‘‘No speeches.” 





Next rose a distinguished Sturgeon, and “Briefly,” he said, “I wish 
To make an emphatical protest on behalf of United Fish. 
We only, of all God’s creatures, are proud that we make no Noise, 
Nor, frankly, do we regard it as one of the Earth’s great joys, 
But, since we can make no speeches—what’s more, I must add, can’t hear— 
It must be unfair if others—I hope that the point is clear—-—” 

O Lord! what a storm of roaring, of bellows and grunts and screeches! 
The gist of the din was doubtful—but the general theme was speeches. 


























Then down came a beautiful Blackbird, and he said “It’s a sad strange 
thing, 
There isn’t a Toad or Tiger, there isn’t a Fish, can sing. 
No wonder that none of you itches to sit at the close of day 
And listen to Lions roaring, or attend to the Asses’ bray. 
But if at the end of the Banquet, instead of the stuff they do, 
You would care for some soft rich music, from a vocalist or two 
Ah, then was a storm of roaring, of cackles and caws and screeches: 
The gist of the din was doubtful—but the trend of it was “‘No speeches.” 























But the Chairman said “Carry on, sir,” the pretty Bird called his clan, 
And five-and-seventy Blackbirds sang as sweetly as Blackbirds can. 
A fond hush fell on the feasters, and even the Fish could hear, 
Old Lion alone was grunting, and a Crocodile wept one tear. 
But then the unfortunate Chairman said “After the songs we’ve heard 
I have to propose, very briefly, the health of the gifted Bird——”’ 

Then the Animals (Fish included) cried angrily “Hey, no speeches!” 
The company hurried off homeward with bellows and grunts and screeches, 
And Silence uneasily settled on the sea and the hot red beaches. 
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“‘And to think it won't be long before this car has to be examined for fitness to be on the roads at all.” 


But Soft... 


Profile of the Modern Jazz Quartet at rehearsal in the Festival Hall 


r NHEY wore costly, sober suits 
with distinguished, slender watch 
chains and looked like Abyssinian 

princes. Three of them, at any rate, 
had beards straight from Addis Ababa. 
Connie Kay came on carrying folded 
doeskin gloves fresh from the tissue 
paper. He sat down at his kit and made 
tentative stirabout motions with a wire 
brush on his snare drum. The drum 
hissed at him petulantly. 

My neighbour, a jazz-sheet editor, 
read off Kay’s baggage from left to 
right: 

“First tom-tom, bass drum, second 
tom-tom, snare drum, four single 
cymbals (one of them screwed tight to 
stop vibrato—notice that?) Where was 
I? Oh yes. Pair of cymbals worked by 
pedal, set of finger-cymbals (those tiny 
things like a chuster at the top of a 
Christmas tree); and see those outsize 
silver klaxon horns?—well, those are 


By CHARLES REID 


Syrian drums with goatskin heads that 
Kay found in California... No, they’re 
not silver. Pewter, I think.” 

A second beard trundled a bass fiddle 
down Festival Hall corridors and on to 
the platform. The fiddle had a small 
rubber rimmed wheel fixed where the 
peg usually is. The editor identified 
the second beard as Percy Heath. 

“T like the little wheel. Is he going 
to give us a monocycle act?” 

No, unhappily Heath unscrewed the 
wheel fitment, replacing it with a rubber 
ferrule of the cripple’s-stick kind. 
Then he clawed the fiddle’s neck 
delicately and plucked its strings to the 
rhythm of Kay’s soft cymbal shots. At 
the same time he held a lip-reading 
conversation with a small man, some- 
thing between chocolate and ebony, at 
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the other side of the platform who kept 
tossing and catching a pair of soft- 
headed sticks. The small man was Milt 
Jackson, who has a sudden, soundless 
laugh and eyes that flicker enthusiastic- 
ally behind complex spectacle frames. 
Jackson plays what looks like a miniature 
section, gilded, of railway viaduct. I 
went over to him—for the rehearsal 
wasn’t yet under way—and asked was 
that his vibraharp. Yes, that was his 
vibraharp. 

“What’s the difference between a 
vibraharp and a vibraphone?” 

“Only difference is the size. The 
vibraharp is bigger. Basically it’s the 
same thing. But it has a more dignified 
name. To me the name lends much 
more class to the instrument.” 

“Some people think vibraphones and 
even vibraharps have a sickly, cloying 
sound.” 

“Not as I play them. The ordinary 
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sound of the vibraharp is mechanical, 
boring. But Ah kin control it. The 
rotators that give the vibrato effect, 
they have a speed control knob. 
Nobody before me never knew what the 
use of that knob was. Ah found a way 
in progressive jazz to slow up the 
motor. That made a revolution in 
sound.” : 

In sound—as in other fields— 
revolution brings us back to the point 
we started from. As it reaches me, 
“vibes” is like being forcibly fed on 
liquid icing sugar. Milt Jackson’s case 
is exceptional only because of the eerie 
nature of the music he plays within the 
Modern Jazz Quartet framework. His 
cleverness is uncommon. On the night 
of the Johannson—Patterson fight he 
went into Capitol studios, New York 
City, took one look at the tune (a new 
one) he was to play about with, photo- 
graphed it on his frontal lobes, called for 
a television set and sat down with 
fourteen string players and one flute. 
Eyes glued to the fight sequence, he 
improvized for a long play record, 
weaving his icing sugar brilliantly (so 
they say) among the fifteen other voices. 

“How did you do it?” 

“Easy. The sound was switched off.” 

“But even with the sound switched 
off, a fight’s a distracting thing to see.” 

“Not with my photographic memory, 
absolute pitch, training and (what shall 
I say?) gift.” 

But soft, here comes father. 

I call John Lewis (36) that because he 
is musical director of M.J.Q., devises 
most of the music they play, and is 
watched by the others, as he sits 
paternally at the piano, in such an 
intent, filial way that their pupils have 
a semi-permanent rightward switch; 
sitting in front of them you see little but 
the whites. Lewis has fans of wrinkles 
from the eye corners, concomitants of 
a smile that constantly blooms in his 
black beard. He collects commedia 
dell’arte figurines, shares Igor Stravin- 
sky’s reverence for Anton Webern and 
plays the Webern piano variations at 
home in Manhattan when nobody’s 
listening. 

A bit thoughtlessly I said the prelude 
to his jazz suite Fontessa, which I had 
been listening to on a “London” L.p., 
reminded me of J. S. Bach. A corrective 
smile blossomed: “Hardly J. S. Bach. 
Vivaldi, perhaps?” 

On the Festival Hall piano he played 


chord sequences experimentally, with 
a pencil stuck all the time between the 
second and third fingers of his right 
hand, and kept breaking off to jot the 
harmonies down on ruled paper. Then 
he squatted at the edge of the platform 
and explained the riff to a co-operating 
pair of British saxophonists, Ronnie 
Ross and Joe Harriott, who stared up 
at him trustingly. ‘They nodded under- 
standing at the end of every sentence. 
Bits and wisps of what he was telling 
them came over to me: 

“Play that F up, bring it out... We 
improvise on those two chords and hold 
on to the A.” Ross and Harriott sketched 
saxophone breaks. ‘“‘’Kay. Once more 
then. One, two .. .”’ Ross and Harriott 
improvised again. Their tone was a sort 
of audible rubber. At the end Lewis 
warned them: “ You haveto be prepared. 
The tempos never stay the same.” 

Inside Lewis’s blossoming smile there 
is a pretty hard core. In 1957 the 
Quartet were booked for two houses at a 
Brighton cinema one Sunday night. 
An hour or two before the first house 
Lewis went on the stage. There he 
found a piano painted white (an in- 
discretion), mounted on a dolly that 
made it six inches too high (a crime) 
and wildly out of tune with the vibra- 
harp (a hanging matter). 

Lewis (his smile at 100 watts): “I 
don’t play on that piano.” 


=— 


ALTE 


Promoter: “You’re joking.” 
Lewis (at 150 watts): “I don’t play 


. on that piano.” 


Promoter: “But the first house is 
sold. 'They’ll start arriving any minute.” 

Lewis (at 200 watts): “Give them 
their money back. I don’t play on that 
piano. Not as it is.” 

Nor did he. The first house was 
sent packing. A posse was sent out for a 
tuner. They found one within the hour. 
He retuned the piano just in time for 
the second house. If a blow torch had 
been handy Lewis would (I think) have 
had a go at the white paint. 

Back to the Festival Hall. ‘The 
Quartet played that night to 6000 in two 
shifts. Next morning they piled into a 
motor coach for a current tour of 
thirteen provincial cities. As compared 
with most jazz, the stuff they play is 
headbreakingly unusual, cunningly con- 
structed and so soft that often I cup 
my ear. 

“So soft,” embroiders Milt Jackson, 
“that an audience has to be quiet and 
listen to see if there’s any music going 
on at all.” 

Never did such quiet music make so 
great a noise in the world. M.J.Q. are 
for ever topping popularity polls. 
Before long everybody will be liking 
them. The mere thought makes their 
ground-floor (152-53) followers sick 
with anguish. 


“Good heavens, we've lived within our means for a month!” 
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Wotror Mark 1 (War 
Office Treble Forecaster 
Other Ranks) was intro- 
duced by Army Pools 
Services to help soldiers 
with their coupons. It 
enabled 5,671 soldiers.to 
buy themselves out. 
Relief of London Medal, 
1960, was awarded to all 
ranks who helped to 
liberate the Capital from 
its first seven-days’ traffic 
jam. 

The boot worn by Lance- 
Corporal Thomas Snick 
in his ill-fated attempt to 
march from Birmingham 
to London in 25 hours. 
Against orders, he ven- 
tured on to M1, and this 
is all that was found of 
him. 

This banner changed 
hands several times during 
the Pacification .of the 
Bummarees, who finally 
accepted British rule at 
the Treaty of Smithfield. 


A FEW MUSEUM PIECES (W.D.) 
by E. S. Turner 


OME time may elapse before the proposed British Army 
Museum is open to the public. This unofficial advance 
report will probably be repudiated, but what of it? 

Chief interest centres in the exhibits in the Hall of Peace- 
Time. Soldiering. These range from a field-marshal, bright, 
clean and slightly oiled, in a plastic cocoon to the Brittain 
Collection of Pace Sticks, from a five-ton.crusher for rock cakes 
to the R.A.O.C.’s first fully automatic boot-counting machine. 

Many items show considerable ingenuity. When the 
R.A.M.C. found itself with no wounds to treat, other than those 
sustained by officers falling from chandeliers, training was 
continued successfully with the aid of Wounds, Frightful, 
Simulated, Adhesive (Exhibit 157a). 

A number of canvases by Peace Artists reflect the far-flung 
activities of the peace-time Army. “The Last Guard,” by 
Saul Crump, shows the Governor of the Bank of England 
presenting a magnum of Bollinger to the subaltern in command 
of the last Bank picket, in March 1960. By this time the resources 
of the Brigade of Guards were fully stretched to protect the 
premises of the new unit investment trusts, three new battalions 
being raised for the purpose. 

Regimental silver shows a pronounced change in character. 
A centre-piece of the Royal Wessex consists of a soldier balanc- 
ing a crate on his head and simultaneously fending off a strike 
picket with each hand. Kneeling before him is a suppliant 
housewife. No. 987 Bridge-Building Squadron R.E. (T.A.) 
has a splendid silver model of the grandstand it built for twelve 
successive eisteddfods. A group showing two soldiers rebuild- 
ing a White City jump was presented to the 22nd Hussars by 
Miss Pat Smythe. 

Among the portraits is one of Captain Julian Fauncewater, 
the first Guards officer to travel in a public service vehicle in 
uniform. His pioneer achievement earned him a transfer to 
the Royal Pioneer Corps. 
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Detail from the painting ‘‘ The Forlorn Hope,” by Lady Faucet, 
R.A. A raiding party from Sandhurst is storming St. Marilyn’s 
Finishing School for Daughters of Missionaries; defenders hurl 
down the scaling ladders as soon as they are erected. 

The last button-stick issued in the 1939-45 war. It belonged to 
Private Hubert Murk, who polished it faithfully three times a 
day and never used it for buttons for fear of scratching it. 


A fragment of an old E.N.S.A. script found in the sands near 
Tobruk. It contains part of the famous joke, ‘‘Does anybody 
know shorthand? Well, report to the cookhouse, they’re 
shorthanded there.” 


In order to combat juvenile gangs armed with bicycle chain 
this street-fighting tank employed retaliatory bicycle chains o: 
the ‘‘flail tank” principle. It was used at the first Battl 
Notting Hill. 

These ingenious cigarette lighters were made from surplu 
breech blocks in R.E.M.E. workshops and won prizes at 
Army Handicrafts Exhibition. A number of lighters 
marketed unofficially befére the workshops closed. 
Major-General Sir Torquil Trumbull (‘‘the Soldier’s Friend’’) 
originator of the Blanket, Electric, Other Ranks, which finall) 
ended the practice of sleeping in Drawers, Woollen, Winter, Lon; 








this Christmas, hurry along to 

Harrods because they have one for 
£100, if it has not already been snapped 
up. This stupendous animal is not 
some mad taxidermist’s folly: it is a 
fully-fashioned plush and stuffing job. 
Yet it looks no more unreal than the 
genuine giraffes which, every time you 
meet them in Regent’s Park, strike one 
afresh as being beyond belief and far 
beyond a joke. Will it find a good 
home? Giraffes are not easy to love 
lethargic, remote, unresponsive to tender 
approaches. No animal could be so 
uncuddlesome, so lacking in pet appeal; 
and one must suspect it will be bought 
for size alone. For this is a big Christ- 
mas. Building bricks are sold in sacks, 
balloons in monster family packs; toy 
grocery shops are supermarkets, and 
dolls are big girls now. 

American Lisa, straight from the 
college campus, wears sweater and 
jeans and is half as large as life; and at 
Hamley’s the teenage doll is a best 
seller. For here is the Mam’selle 
Boutique, with its rails of ready-to-wear 
dresses, duffel coats, and casuals; hand- 
bags, costume jewellery, and other 
accessories. ‘The teenage doll herself, 
with model girl figure, can be bought 
wearing high-heeled shoes and ear- 
rings, in dance frock and stole, or in 
cocktail separates. She can also be 
bought wearing nothing but an uplift 
bra and stretch-girdle. This, one would 
say, is the doll to end dolls, if it were 
not that worse news comes from 
America. Over there, where disease is 
the fashionable hobby, a Christmas 
favourite isthe “ Sick Doll,” which comes 


T you are thinking of giving a giraffe 
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Dolls Are Big Girls Now 


By ALISON ADBURGHAM 


out in measles spots and has limbs which 
fracture—splints and plasters supplied. 
Another best seller is the “Visible 
Man” of transparent plastic, revealing 
his lungs, heart, liver, and other vital 
organs—a pretty notion that has 
captured popular fancy for the festive 
season. 

Despite this trend, or because of it, 
there is a reactionary yearning for 
Victorian dolls. These, as a matter of 
fact, were always very grown-up, the 
baby doll being a conception of this 
century. Harrods have beautifully 
dressed traditional “Cottage Dolls,” 
and at Benjamin Pollock’s in Mon- 
mouth Street (the Victorian Toy Theatre 
specialist) you can buy wooden Dutch 
Dolls for dressing, made by a very old 
lady, the only person left in London 
still making them. Paul and Marjorie 
Abbatt in Wimpole Street have old- 
fashioned rag dolls with cotton plaits 
and ready-made clothes that take on 
and off. This is the best shop for con- 
structional toys; also for carpentry sets 
and weaving looms for older boys and 
girls. As well, they have inexpensive 
surprises from many countries: peasant 
nesting dolls from Russia, hand-painted, 
five dolls inside one another; a miniature 
Danish village of wooden houses, trees, 
church; “Happy Families” in French; 
a Japanese paper folding instruction 
book; a German card-game, Pelman 
Patience played by pictures. Also from 
Germany, for the scientist, a super 
stinks set at about five pounds. 

Inevitably, space toys are with us. 
The Lunar Two-stage Moon Rocket, 
the Ballistic Missile and Remote 
Launcher ; the VX Rocket with hydraulic 
drive; the Space Station and the Missile 
Arsenal. Earthbound boys will prefer 
the new Grand Prix Race Game, worked 
by remote control (magnets); and tiny 
speed-hogs will fit into an M.G. with 
fibreglass body, good for M1 stuff. 
More compatible with nannie’s nerves 
are the full-sized ninepins, noiseless and 
featherlight in plastic. These are in all 
the shops and make a splendid big- 
looking present for the twenty-five bob 
uncle. 
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Dolls’ houses are still designed in the 
neo-Tudor style; but there is also a 
Scandinavian-suburban school of archi- 
tecture, one of whose products is a 
Riviera villa with flat roof, balconies 
and sun-blinds. Domestic life, as we 
endure it to-day, is reflected in furniture 
and equipment—useful little stocking- 
fillers, sold individually or in sets. One 
maker lists two hundred and thirty 
individual items: kitchen units, “con- 
temporary” furniture, console 'T'V sets, 
pop-up toaster, electric mixer, foam- 
rubber mattress, all-night-burning fire, 
washing machine, aquarium, telephone, 
the lot. 

Contemporary trends also influence 
soft toys, and stuffed dogs are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the vagaries of 
fashion. Where are the Pekes of 
yesterday, who used to ride in every 
chauffeur-driven Daimler, and dangle 
on elastic from every Kensington 
pram? Where are the Scotties . . . and 
where, oh, where, are the Poms? 
Dachshunds (Western Zone) are back 
again—sausage dogs in assorted strains 
including the miniature  chipolata. 
Poodles appear as modish reproductions 
of the most dilettante dogs of our time, 
straight from their shampoos, strips, 
and colour rinses in the dog salons 
of Beauchamp Place and Sloane 
Street. 

Nevertheless, it is two old-timers who 
are still far and away the favourite pets, 
still accounting for the highest sales: 
Golliwog (born 1895) and Teddy Bear 
(born 1903). They are the Maurice 
Chevaliers of the nursery; ageless 
heart-throbs. Teddy has never had a 
serious rival. Swiftly back-dating his 
predecessor Bruin, he has seen the rise 
anc fall of Humpty Dumpty, Teddy 
Tail, Felix the Cat, Bonzo, Dismal 
Desmond, Brumas, the Koala, the 
Panda, Mickey Mouse. Latter-day 
Disney animals and Muffin the Mule, 
Noddy—all the television upstarts— 
have failed to seduce his lovers from him. 
Generation after generation of children, 
boys and girls, have given him first place 
in their hearts, where he is still kept 
warm in the softest spot even when he 
loses his squeak, his eyes, his black 
embroidered nose—even when - his 
tummy has worn quite threadbare. No 
parent ever dares to throw him out— 
for what would his owner say when he 
comes down from Oxford? Old teddies 
never die, they are only put away. 

s 























Cathedral Heating 


“ Installation of a £10,000 oil heating system in Rochester 
Cathedral, says the Dean, the Rt. Rev. R. W. Stanard, 
‘means that the cathedral will be really warm for the 


first time in its history of 1;355 years.’” —Daily Telegraph 
|* evangelically speaking, headway 
Is cramped in air made chillier and moister 
By icy breezes blowing off the Medway 
And penetrating to the farthest cloister, 
Enveloping the unjust and the just in 
Such cold as makes the congregation shiver 
As did King Aethelbert and St. Augustine 
Or anyone with sermons to deliver: 
Perhaps, while humble laity is apter 
To think of heat as strictly atmospherical, 
The righteous wrath that fires the Dean and Chapter 
Diffuses warmth indubitably clerical. 
— D. A. WILKINSON 
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5 Competitions 


. 90—There wasa... 


by: SRICKS are sot for a revival. Try one based on a 

contemporary figure linked with his or her place of 
origin or seat of fame. The first line may end with 

either place or person. . 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, December 11, to Topy Com- 
PETITION No. 90, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 87 
(Hybrid) 

Competitors obviously enjoyed the invitation to write the 
opening of one sort of book in the style.of another. There 
was a good deal of Runyon, and other models ranged madly 
from the Encylopedia Britannica to Mr. Montgomery Belgion. 
The standard was high and it was hard to reduce the list of 
winners to a reasonable length. 

The framed Punch original goes to 

ERIC EDWARDS 
25 WETSTONE LANE 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 
WHODUNIT IN LLAMASSELB 
D*L*N TH*M*S 

It was Spring! Spring sprung on springs, and the fauning morning 
light would have sunburnt the piebald eyeballs of the over-sprung 
figure lying on the lounge-chaise so inelegantly. A cat black butler 
suppled the crepe drapes ambidextrously back from the panes 





THEN AS NOW 





SN THE SERPENT’ CIGARETTE 


———— SS. === 


SWELL STRUGGLING WITH THE CIG’RETTE POISONER 
September 23 1882 
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giving onto the morning glory lawn and ha-ha. The azure door 
ajar startled him somewhat. It should have been skin-tight pin-tight 
closed (as he had left it) bolted and lockit. "Then he turned a back- 
ward look at the room and a rasp gasp escaped his high and dry 
throat. He managed to concede a cry and Miss Went Wong, the 
Chinese secretary, softly aubosomed towards him across the hush 
carpet; sidling idly to his rigid frigid side. ‘Then—‘‘The Mlaster!” 
she pidgeoned, turning pastel-wise Chinese white . . . 


Runners-up include: 


Tue Turrp RasBBIt 
GRAHAM GREENE 

Raymond Rabbit listened to his brothers Henry and Albert as 
they joyfully prepared to go to the cornfield. Uncle Peter was 
taking them as a treat—‘‘nothing like an adventure.” Raymond 
could see his look of hopeless bonhomie as he said it; their happy 
squeals were like the song of a country to which he had no passport 
and he thought furiously: they are in the territory of trust—show 
me a happy rabbit and I will show you complete ignorance. 

Mother Rabbit started to cut up the choice young grass for his 
lunch. She did not know why she always gave him the best of the 
crop—although to-day was his birthday—unless it was a penance 
for failing him in love. She knew he did not want to go to the 
cornfield and she could feel his fear like a sense of sin . . .—¥Fohn 
Walters, 44 West Kensington Mansions, Beaumont Crescent, London, 
W.14. 

A MonocrapPH OF THE MARINE REPTILES OF THE OXFORD CLAY 
Chapter I—The Pliosauridae 

The presence of a reptilian fauna in the Boarstoke beds was first 
discovered by Professor Murchison in 1894, while a guest at nearby 
Boar’s Hall, then the seat of the Cowleys. ©(This was Ian Murchison, 
a brother of the eccentric General Macfarlane Murchison, a fascinating 
account of whose campaigns was published recently under the title 
Very Big Game.) Boarstoke to-day is a charmingly unspoiled Cotswold 
village, and a popular fixture with the Evenlode, whose present 
Master, Sir Harry Rushmore, celebrates his twentieth season this 
year. The richness of this remarkable find, which includes no less 
than seven species of Pliosaurus, has only recently been revealed 
through the devoted labours of Roger (‘‘Digger’’) Craufurd, of 
whose father, the late Mr. Justice Craufurd, was related the delightful 
anecdote . . .—Virbius, Garrison Officers’ Mess, Chilwell, Notts. 


There are times when you have to hand it to Iephos. Take the 
Cyclops affair, for instance, or the rather rummy business of the 
Lotus Eaters. I could get you five-to-two in working oxen that the 
Muse gives the credit there to Odysseus, son of Lertes. Old Iephos 
shuns the guerdon of fame, and we Leertiade respect the loyal 
henchman. But there are limits—as this morning. 

‘*Lay out,” I said, ‘‘the brazen helmet, rich-wrought corselet, 
goodly greaves and the sounding gis.” 

“‘Hardly the sounding egis, tf I may say so,” 
«‘Mortals are definitely not taking up the egis.” 

‘The sounding egis,”’ I insisted. ‘‘I propose to put away desire 
for food and drink in company with old Helios’ daughter, Circe.” 

This silenced him, though a smile shimmered momentarily on the 
bounds of his teeth. 

‘The Lady Circe? Very good, sir, 
la, College Avenue, Londonderry. 


replied Iephos. 


” said Iephos.—F. 7. Lélievre, 


Bats AND BELLES 

Once up-on a time there was a count, child-ren, and his name was 
Drac-u-la. Now Count Drac-u-la lived in a love-ly dank old cast-le 
in some nice dark, gloom-y woods which were full of bird-ies, 
squirr-els . . . and were-wolves. One night he combed his mane, 
brushed his fangs and went in search of mis-ad-vent-ure. His 
mum-my, who lived in a sar-coph-a-gus, had told him that he must 
drink up all his blood ev-er-y night or he would not grow up to be a 
nice big vam-pire and he had al-ways o-bey-ed her. 

Soon he came to a cot-tage where lived a nas-ty hon-est old wood- 
man. His house-keep-er opened the door. 

‘*What love-ly red cheeks you have,’’ said Drac-u-la, bar-ing his 
fangs in a smile. 

‘*'Tee-hee,”’ tit-tered the maiden, 
ghouls . . .’—Fames S. Fidgen, 33 Perrycroft Avenuc, 


**T bet you say that to all the 
Bristol, 3 


One-guinea book tokens to the above and also to: 

Miss Gloria Prince, 87 Green Lane, Addlestone, Surrey; G. 7. 
Blundell, Littlewood, East Malling, Kent; Dr. George C. Ware, 
University of Bristol Department of Bacteriology, Canynge Hall, 
Whatley Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8; R. G. R. Marsden, Holly Tree Farm, 
Kirdford, Billingshurst, W. Sussex; }. D. Hargreaves, 146 Hamilton 
Place, Aberdeen; Rosemary and Richard Burke, The Angel Hotel 
Topcliffe, Nr. Thirsk, Yorks. 
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In the City 


Bumper to Bumper 


‘tose IC in our big cities may be 
gradually snarling to a stop; but the 
motor-car manufacturers are not being 
deterred by this from pushing on with 
their plans to put more, and still more, 
cars on the road. That is as it should be. 
Each to his last. Let others unravel the 
mess on the roads. 

The uplift in the car industry has a 
buoyancy which is now approaching a 
state of levitation. Three firms have 
recently vied with one another in the 
optimism of their Chairmen’s state- 
ments. They are the British Motor 
Corporation, Standards (now known as 
Standard-Triumph Internal, S.T.I. for 
short), and Joseph Lucas, whose acces- 
sories thrive or pine with the ups and 
downs in the output of the cars they 
adorn. 

Sir Leonard Lord, Chairman of 
B.M.C., is plunging into a three-year 
expansion programme, on which nearly 
£50 million is to be spent—and this 
after a year in which no fewer than 
eight new models have been introduced 
and a top-to-toe reorganization of the 
Corporation completed. 
now producing at the rate of 750,000 
units a year. Within two years the 
magical figure of 1,000,000 will be 
within their reach. For the new small 
car, the Austin 7 and Mini-Minor, the 
intention is nothing less than an early 
doubling of output from 4,000 to 8,000 
a week. , 

Speaking for S.T.I., Lord Tedder 
held out scarcely less ambitious pros- 
pects. The company is now bulging 
with money after the sale of its tractor 
plant to Massey Ferguson. Fortunately, 
it is also bulging with new ideas—the 
new Triumph Herald embodies some 
of them, but there are also plans for a 
new assembly factory in Belgium to 
supply the Common Market, a working 
agreement with manufacturers in Italy 
to make the Triumph Italia and a 
tremendous expansion programme on 
the Canley site, near Coventry. Car 
production is now running at almost 
150,000 units a year and by next spring, 


B.M.C. are. 


when the additional facilities are avail- 
able, it will be rising towards 180,000. 

In these circumstances—and they 
apply to the whole of the motor-car 
industry—Mr. A. V. Waring, Chairman 


of Joseph Lucas (Industries), could | 


hardly be other than cheerful. It is true 
that his company also serves the air- 
craft industry, which is by no means as 
buoyant, but the demand from the car 
industry has far more than compensated 
for any decline in that part of the 
company’s work. Income and dividend 
have gone up. The company looks to 
the future, and negotiations are now in 
progress for the establishment of links 
with Europe, especially with countries 
in the newly formed Free Trade 
Association. 

These projects must be causing a 
slight shiver to run down the spine of 
Mr. Marples, whose road plans are 
nothing like as dynamic as those of 
the motor-car manufacturers. Some 


Little Brother 


T’S a fact that when you lay out a 
new garden you lay out a new 
ecology. The cutting down of the gorse 
bushes has removed the stonechats to 
the old thicket and the larks no longer 
romp on the top pasture. But they 
keep an eye on us from a distance. The 
dismantling of the old field wall, that 
housing estate of bird and rodent, has 
unleashed upon us many a displaced 
thing. There comes around the com- 
post heap a succession of fat mice with 
that endearing air of “Oh my whiskers, 
I shall be late!” 

We ‘are now under constant surveil- 
lance by the creatures who have moved 
in on us. From the new lamp-post a 
jackdaw pauses to reflect. A sparrow- 
hawk measures us from above. Bird 
scouts patrol and report back “Grub’s 
good...” 

A twice-daily handout of porridge 
oats and canary seed has reaped a rich 
harvest; greenfinches, yellow-hammers, 
chaffinches, blackcaps, tits, dunnocks, 
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apprehension must also overcome the 
steel industry, which is hard put to it as it 
is to meet the demand for sheet steel from 
car manufacturers. The new strip mills 
in South Wales and Scotland will not 
be rolling out their sheet until the mid- 
1960s, and meanwhile a widening gap 
will have to be filled by imports. 

The Board of Trade is making great 
efforts to induce motor-car manufac- 
turers to site some of their new plants 
in Scotland, close to the future supplies 
of sheet steel. The Government does 
not wield powers of direction but by 
refusing to grant development certifi- 
cates for factory building, except where 
it wishes to see them, it has a right of 
veto which amounts to virtual power of 
direction. The Ford Motor Co., 
which has been staunchly resisting a 
northward push, presumably knows 
better what is best for it than the 
gentlemen in the Board of Trade. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


willow-warblers... even  flycatchers 
and thrushes turn vegetarian. 

No longer are clocks necessary. ‘Ten 
minutes of oversleep and a noise like 
the storming of the Bastille has us up. 

In this Year of Solar Splendour a 
bird-pool has paid rich dividends in 
entertainment, luring dry-dusting birds 
to unimaginable daring—youngsters re- 
appearing coated like rissoles and giving 
their elders heart failure. Pinches of 
feathers have turned out to be black- 
birds and a robin in a swoon of bliss. 
The columnar cherry, rocks with ado- 
lescent sparrows raring to go, and a 
dunnock, prudent soul, girds her loins 
and tests the water with a foot like a 
grapestalk. 

The porch jasmine has become a 
dormitory for countless tree-sparrows 
who hardly ever leave the comfortable 
triangle of bed, bath and food. The 
interval between soup-kitchens they fill 
in by fine-combing rose-beds and lawns, 
taking greenfly for appetizers and mealy- 
bugs for afters. 

On our very doorstep a wren is 
titivating a false nest inside the dwarf 
cypress. And everywhere what looks 
like thistle-down is floating through the 
air and being whipped dexterously into 
the eaves: This fine durable stuff seems 
to be in great demand, though the year 
is somewhat advanced for that kind of 
thing. Hurrah!... It seems we have 
at last. solved the Great Pekinese 
Combings Problem. ‘This winter we 
look like having the _best-insulated 
house in the district. 

— STELLA CORSO 





es til 
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woreeen 


Gold Standard 


HRISTMAS is coming; but, 

alas, not as it used to come 
seventy or eighty years ago. No self- 
respecting Victorian would just buy a 
dozen tokens for books and records and 
lipsticks and what-you-will. No self- 
respecting Victorian, with ten shopping 
days to go, just decided handkerchieves, 
right, left and centre. No. The 
Victorians were different. And if you 
and I can judge them by the advertise- 
ments that tempted them in The Times, 
they believed that presents should be 
generous, original and very personal. 

Think of Uncle James, for example, 
with that roving eye: he might well be 
reformed by Baum’s Tyrolean Musical 
Box, which tinkled ‘Meet Me in the 
Lane, Love”; “ Watching for Pa”; and 
“Oh, My, Fie for Shame” (the next 
tune in the repertoire was “Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus’’). Uncle Henry, choleric 
and correct, would be reformed by one 
of Sangster’s Umbrellas “fitted with the 
Patent Automatic Runner, Prevents 
trouble in opening, soiled gloves and 
annoyance.” Aunt Alice would be 
inseparable from a Little Wanzer 
Sewing Machine with Marble Slab 
(Specially Adapted for Families); Aunt 
Beatrice would cut her biggest dash 
in a two-guinea evening dress, “the 
newest and most fashionable style, and 
made of non-crushing black tulle.” 

Two guineas, did I say? Don’t let’s 
be mean. Don’t forget: these are Gold 
Standard days. What about a Harper 
Twelvetrees’ Unrivalled Villa Washer 
and Wringer? What about Carter’s 
Literary Machine, for holding a book 
and lamp in any position, screening the 
face from the fire (“deliciously luxur- 
ious”)? And for those who like their 
toast and marmalade and haddock (or 
kippers) and scrambled eggs and devilled 
kidneys and The Times, of course, in 
bed of a morning, what about Carter’s 
Patent Revolving Bed ‘Table? 

The choice is limitless: the five o’clock 
silver tea sets, the custard spoons in 
cases, lace fichus from 13s. 6d., the 
reticules, bézique and smelling bottles, 
the watches (silver), the 20-lb. tea 
canisters, the all-wool English carpets 
for a guinea. There is Grant’s Morella 
cherry brandy, Queen’s quality, as 
supplied to Her Majesty; there are 
cinder-sifters, filters and perfume 


fountains, there are folding screens in 
ebonized mahogany, there are cabinets, 
embroideries and gongs. ‘There are 
toys, from 4}d. to £10, to warm the 
infant heart: no child could resist the 
New Bohemian Counter for Social 
Games, 1s. per box (highly recom- 
mended), or Buttercup’s Tea Service 
and Table. No child could resist the 
Roaming Serpent and the Nimble 
Crocodile, let alone a Christmas ‘Tree 
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ablaze with “glittering objects, suitable 
gifts, pretty toys, miniature fancy 
articles, odd knick-knacks, bonbonniéres, 
confectionery, cosaques, dolls and 
fairies.” 

Nor, for that matter, could I. If I 
were a Victorian I’d buy the lot; and 
/Esthetic Lamps for the vestibule. 
And a J ervish Begging-basket to 
collect the alms next day. 

— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Suddenly You re Young Again 


A recent article on rejuvenation in French “Vogue” may prove useful to our readers 


OUTH is regained in three stages. 

The first is slimming, which involves 
a low-calorie diet enforced by a masseur 
who plays an important réle psycho- 
logique in encouraging the patient to 
keep to her régime and also has a 
physical part to play in directing 
streams of compressed air at “‘la région 
a soigner” (that is to say, the fat bits). 
This process is called aero-vibro- 
therapy. 

The second stage is the medical, that 
is to say the injection of living cells from 
the organs of animals. For this the 
patient must undergo a serious medical 
preparation including renal, cardiac, 
endocrinal and biological tests. Dé- 
ficiencies organiques must be corrected 
and a course of disintoxication, whether 
tabagique or alcoolique must be under- 
gone. This involves three days of 
abstinence lying prone. If at this stage 
the organism is found to be infected the 
patient will be dismissed. If not, 
provided she agrees to eschew sedatives, 
vitamin pills and antibiotics and remain 
lying she will be considered fit for 
injection. 

Now comes the question of which 
animal to choose. “La choix d’un 
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animal est trés important.” ‘The writer 
of the article does not go into the 
considerations involved in coming to a 
decision but the final choice is a preg- 
nant sheep. The animal is then subjected 
to renal, cardiac, endocrinal and bio- 
logical tests. Extracts from the various 
organs must then be removed and 
pulped and the resulting hdachage in- 


“LOT 365: A wicker birdcage, a bed- 

room jug with basin, a stepladder, a towel 

airer, anumbrella stand, a carpet sweeper, 

a garden rake, a linen basket, an electric 

fire, a kitchen chair (faulty), and a box 
of assorted crockery.” 
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jected into the patient within forty-five 
minutes of its removal from the animal. 

The patient is now ready for the last 
stage of her rejuvenation, the surgical. 
Pockets under the eyes, or hernies 
graisseuses, can be removed with knife, 
and wrinkles and loose folds of skin, 
whether facial or cerval, can be cured by 
le lifting. ‘To achieve this an incision is 
made round the ear and another on the 
temples under the hair. (The head need 


Working 


HE years of concentrated domes- 

ticity die hard. I find my mind is 
more attuned to the hearth than the 
filing cabinet. Each time the door opens 
my instinct is to say without looking up 
“No, you can’t” or “Wipe your feet” 
or “Ask Daddy.” One of these days I 
shall forget myself. There have been 
some narrow squeaks already.. On 
Wednesday, during dictation, when the 
tea came in I nearly told the managing 
director to wait until it had cooled a bit 
and all but blew on it. 

I have, I realize, survived so far only 
by commanding my brain to keep a 
rigid and constant watch on my lips. 
But what if it forgets again, and in 
high places? What if one terrible day 
I yell instinctively at the manager as he 
flings his coat over the rack: “Hang it 
up by the loop—THE Loop—dammit,” 
or bellow at the shuffley old vice- 
president “Pick your FEET up for Pete’s 
sake; how many more times.. .?” 

The people I work with must think 
I am very odd since I seldom say or 
reply to anything now without a slight 
pause beforehand. They probably 
think, poor thing, she’s a bit slow on the 


not be shaved since modern drugs 
prevent suppuration of the cicatrices.) 
The skin is then drawn tight and the 
excess cut away. 

Great care must be taken not to draw 
the skin too tight however. The result 
of this would be to widen the eyes, 
draw up the brows and depress the 
mouth, thereby producing a permanent 
expression of horror and _ utter 
amazement. — SUSAN CHITTY 


Mother 


up-take, or is shy, or stammers or 
something. 

My family on the other hand say that 
going out to work has improved me a 
lot. Nowadays when they say things 
like “‘Ma, be a dear and fetch the old 
photograph album from the attic” they 
are far more likely to get a civil, if 
absent-minded, “Yes, certainly” than 
the usual “Fetch it yourself, dammit. 
You’ve got legs.” It is, I suppose, an 
ill wind . . . But I wish the gusts weren’t 
quite so hard on my nerves. 

— FAITH COLLINS 
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Marble Halls 


HE flat we leased, while the sun 
beat down 
And Rome in August sweltered, 
Was cool and dim in the blazing 
town— 


A haven shady and sheltered. 


Time rolled on and November came... 
We find that we’ve been sold. 

Our marble floors are not the same: 
They’re slippery, hard and cop. 


On tentative feet I mince about, 
Hugging my sweaters to me; 
A storm all’ Inglese is raging without 
While rheumatics rage right through 
me. 


Oh, when will the central heat transpire 
And I be warm again? 
Would I were by a bright coal-fire, 
Acquiring a bright chilblain! 
— KATHARINE DOWLING 
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All power corrupts; but an alert public can keep it in check 


‘Little 
Brief 
Authority 


Who is Pushing Who Around? - 


like the English, though in fact © 


Fite people can be pushed around 


it happens to some other people 
more. Mark ‘Twain found us mentioned 
in the Bible—“ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” Our 
policemen can do it without guns or 
sharp things, and do it wearing medieval 
hats that would fall off if we turned and 
blew at them. More effort and apparatus 
are required for pushing Spaniards and 
Italians around, and Corsicans: they 
shout and gesticulate and look round 
for any bricks left over from last time, 
and you have to draw your sword or 
fire two shots into the wonderful sky. 
Frenchmen can be pushed a little, but 
you need at least an empty pistol holster 
on your belt and your truncheon will 
be too long to go into your trousers out 
of sight. 

During the printing strike in June 
three hundred strikers were talking 
outside their London works when some 
policemen arrived to encourage the 
sanctity of the peace and get the traffic 
moving. Suddenly a man at the back 








of the crowd shouted “Are we going to 
stand for this? Are we going to be 
pushed around by a few coppers? Come 
on boys, don’t be scared of them. Push 
the coppers off the street.”” One of the 
policemen was very badly hurt and six 
men were later indicted at the Old 
Bailey for “riotous assembly”’ (though 
discharged). 

This was exceptional. Short of 
violence, and leaving out the unusually 
sensitive constable (there seem to be 
rather more of these than there were), 
you can do a lot to the English police. 
A few months ago a Warwickshireman 
who withholds his assent from the 
liquor licensing hours was casting about 
for some way of showing a policeman 
that he resented being turned out at 
closing time. He decided on making a 
rude noise with his mouth. 

“It is not enough,” said the magis- 
trate, “to aver that this was insulting 
behaviour. It must also be shown that 
it was likely to cause a breach of the 
peace. Can it be said that a policeman, 
the guardian of the peace, the man who 
must by example show that we are not 
to take the law into our own hands, 
could be provoked to violence or 
shouting by an unpleasing noise coming 
from the mouth?” The police are now 
waiting to see what happens to anyone 
doing it to the Lord Chancellor, the 
Attorney-General, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

But an Ipswich man, a little earlier, 
was fined forty shillings for cocking a 
snook at a policeman on a bicycle; and 
when two men were charged recently 
with being drunk and disorderly, the 
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By C. H. Rolph 


disorderly part was held to be estab- 
lished (forty shillings again) by their 
having jeered at a squad of policemen 
marching to their beats. 

Compare all this with the case of the 
Italian actress who last year gave three 
Rome policemen a hurried description of 
the local No Waiting regulations. The 
magistrate gave. her six months per 
policeman, eighteen months in all, and 
told her it was a cumulative offence. 
More recently an English girl was 
fined about £40 for being uncivil to 
the Spanish police, and told she was 
lucky not to have had eight months’ 
imprisonment. 

It couldn’t, as a matter of degree, 
happen here. But it suggests two com- 
parisons: choose the one you like, for 
you can’t have both. Either we are so 
afraid of the police that society will 
exact only a token punishment from the 
man who will cock our vicarious snook 
at them; or they are so much a part of 
ourselves that they must take their 
snooks and rude noises like the rest of us. 

Are we afraid of them? It may not 
be due to fear (though in the past 
seventy years Parliament has made us 
all into crooks), but we approach them, 
if we must, with a sickly air of ingratia- 
tion. We have a special way of going 
into a police station to make even the 
most innocuous inquiry: we use the 
same manner as that with which we 
collectively greet the jocosities of bus 
conductors, plus the respect we all have 
for the Court of Criminal Appeal. It 
is as though we were making some 
unprecedented application to a bus 
conductor on the High Court Bench. 
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If he is brusque we are prepared to 
come out and write an anonymous 
letter to the papers. If he makes a joke 
we shout with laughter and leave 
something in the police orphanage box. 
Most of us like to think it is not fear, but 
I think it is fear. 

How much are they part of ourselves? 
Not much. There is no longer any 
substance in the notion that they are 
merely plain citizens doing for payment 
what we could all legally be required to 
do for nothing: it went out with the 
Parish Constable and the paid deputy. 
They are the boots of the Establishment ; 
and we (we try to persuade ourselves) 
are its behind. 

But because of their ancient origin, 
the piecemeal growth of their job, and 
the British preference for an unwritten 
Constitution, they enjoy (the better 
word might be exercise) enormous 
scope for initiative. Some legal author- 
ities write that the discretion reposed 
in the English constable is itself a part 








of the Constitution, that the Anglo- 
Saxon legal way has always recognized 
the constable’s use of the Blind Eye 
(it now seems to be recognizing also 
the Deaf Ear). No one quite knows, 
therefore, how fat they can go in 
pushing us around. Occasionally in the 
past six hundred years the Judges, 
administering the Common Law, have 
given them to understand that they have 
gone too far, pushed too hard, or per- 
haps pushed the wrong person. Never 
in that time has an Act of Parliament 
prescribed their limitations or laid down 
a penalty for the over-zealous. Instead 
Parliament has subjected them to 
numerous penalties for neglect of duty, 
i.e. not pushing hard enough. 

This leaves us ultimately in the 
hands of senior police officers, from 
inspector upwards—for make no mistake, 
the inspector is the backbone of the 
force and he is also its salesman, floor- 
walker, complaints department, stage 
manager and indoor representative. In 


“No, thank you.” 
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British police history only Mrs. Despard, 
I believe, has been pushed around by 
an inspector. I knew one, a shambling 
Bismarck of a man, who in four minutes 
could make the owner of a lost umbrella 
feel excitedly that its recovery was about 
to engross the combined resources of 
“Dragnet,” “Dock Green,” “'The Four 
Just Men” and “Interpol.” He stoop 
massively between the public and such 
constables as sought to push them 
needlessly around. 

Needlessly is, in short, the word. 
The social safety requires that some of 
us be pushed around, and our judgment 
as to its necessity is fashioned by the 
kind of education we receive in the 
police function. For this we seem con- 
tent to rely almost entirely upon the 
novel, the film, the theatre, and tele- 
vision, whose authors in turn rely 
partly on each other and partly on what 
the police are prepared to tell them 
when they are “getting their facts.”’ 
They all, accordingly, portray the 





English policeman as a staccato despot 
in a raincoat who can confine everyone 
to their rooms with a few sharp words, 
and who tells totally innocent people 
that they may go out but had better not 
leave the district and may have to be 
fingerprinted. The way in which the 
television cops ransack the rooms, cup- 
boards, and drawers of only faintly 
protesting citizens helps to build up a 
legend of police omnipotence, among 
that great majority who never open 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, that is 
worth a sackful of search warrants. 
Even old George Dixon chances his 
arm without knowing what he is 
chancing, getting away every Saturday 
evening with the constabulary equiva- 
lent of murder. 

Thus in this country we are kept in 
a pushable condition; not so much 
because official policy keeps us ill- 
informed as because it is ill-informed 
itself and is seldom sure how far it can 
go until we push back. But there are 
constitutional ways of pushing back. 
In mounting order of efficacy they are: 
(1) litigation, (2) writing to the Chief 
Constable, and (3) the Parliamentary 
Question. 

Litigation is expensive, long-winded, 
and a lottery; once embarked on it you 
are likely to wish after some months that 
you had never bothered with the thing 
at all. Writing to the Chief Constable 
is far swifter; but although your case is 


likely enough to receive proper attention, 
you may as well admit in advance that 
the only outcome which is going to 
satisfy you is a complete acceptance of 
your story plus some kind of redress; 
its rejection, because you will see it as 
a rejection by the police themselves, 
will but fan your resentment to fiercer 
flame. The Parliamentary Question is 
the thing. In a police headquarters it 
has the effect of a giant Chinese cracker 
designed to remain active for several 
days, and in the newspapers it is 
absolutely assured (because it attacks 
the police) of a very good place. Even 
if the Home Office answer says that 
there is no substance in your complaint, 
or that the Home Office can’t help 
because it has no knowledge of the 
police in Pontefract, your Member can 
always put the Establishment in the 
wrong by saying that in view of the 
unsatisfactory nature of the reply he 
proposes to raise the matter on the 
adjournment, and then not raising it. 
You may get a full-dress debate on a 
vote of censure. You may even get a 
Royal Commission on Being Pushed 
Around by the Police. 

All this by way of framework. In the 
centre, perhaps, I should put what I 
think myself, for I have pushed and 
been pushed. I am going to define 
pushing around as the needless en- 
forcement of minor regulations and the 
carefree assumption of police powers 








““ Ma! He’s dumping an extra bag of coal again!” 
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that do not exist. There is of course too 
much of both, but what is interesting 
about them is that they divide the active 
part of almost any police force (usually 
a fairly small part anyway) into two 
main groups, the young and the middle- 
aged. 

It is the young who enforce the 
regulations which, rightly or wrongly, 
most people consider pettifogging. 
Some of them do it because they have 
been told to do it, and selected for the 
job because they are young enough to 
be ambitious. In most forces this 
means very young: ambition dies of 
under-nourishment at an early age. 
Others, also young, do it because they 
have freshly discovered a vast literature 
of rules and by-laws, and have not yet 
understood the English passion for 
making regulations which are not on 
any account to be enforced. Others, 
also young, do it because they do not 
propose to remain as constables; and, 
however strenuously it may be denied 
(I used to deny it strenuously) pro- 
motion does go by results in the sense 
that the man who is bone idle in the 
street is not likely to get promoted 
however bright he may be on paper. 

It is on the other hand the older 
constables, the George Dixons, who 
bluff. Hardly anyone knows that they 
are bluffing and they sometimes don’t 
know themselves; but it seems that 
what they are thus operating is the 
British Constitution, which no one can 
find and-which no one would fully 
understand if he found it. 

There remain the minority who lose 
their tempers, a catastrophically easy 
thing to do on police duty. These are 
about as dangerous as short-tempered 
air pilots, and since they can be no 
further grounded they should, ideally 
no doubt, be got rid of. But in deciding 
to do this we should keep in mind that 
few men are clamouring to join the 
police service and those few, having 
clamoured, are quickly cooled by 
success. ‘The modern citizen needs to 
keep a wary eye on the police machine, 
and has lately seemed well up to the 
job. But to close with a simile that 
could have happier implications, the 
machine runs better on oil than it does 
on grit. 


Next week: 
“Heartbreak Hospital,” by 
Richard Gordon 
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Mr. W. Stones 


Essence 


of Parliament 


be almost the only historical 

character that they have ever 
heard of at Westminster, and the only 
thing that they have heard about him 
is wrong. In the last days he has put 
up what must be a record even for him, 
being slandered in two debates running. 
There was an admirable little debate on 
the Green Belt, introduced by Mr. 
Deedes, answered by Sir Keith Joseph 
in a welcome début on the Front Bench. 
Mr. David Price made a speech, in all 
other respects most excellent, marred 
only by his assertion that King Canute 
thought foolishly that he could stop the 
waves. For this he was most properly 
rebuked by Mr. Driberg, but all to no 
purpose. In the very next debate we 
had Mr. Stones saying that the miners 
did not, like King Canute, imagine that 
they could stop the inevitable. Is that 
monarch never to have justice? 

As for the miners themselves, there 
is some excuse for them if they are 
feeling a little bewildered. For seven 
years after the war they were told that 
the very future of the nation depended 
on their producing more coal. Mr. 
Gaitskell even on one occasion burst 
into tears in his appeal to them. They 
produced the coal, and now the 
panjandrums turn round and tell them 
that there is nothing on earth that they 
can do with it. If there are surplus 
boots, there is Mr. Soames to sell them 
off, but no one will sell surplus coal at 
any price. Indeed it seems to be the 
cynical view of Lord Lambton that 
miners now only exist in these days 


Pe: King Canute! He seems to 


Sir Keith Foseph 


in order to provide constituents for 
mining M.P.s. 

The coal debate in general was a 
curious exhibition of competing modesty. 
The great problem these days, it is 
admitted, is to provide some sort of 
attraction in the Chamber that will 
induce some of the Members to go 
there; and on coal it was the deter- 
mination of both Front Bench speakers 
not to quote any facts or statistics for 
fear that they might bore any of the 
Members who were listening to them. 
Mr. Richard Wood started this from 
the Government Front Bench and 
Mr. Lee followed suit for the Opposition. 
Mr. Stones, even more curiously, said 
that though he had got some statistics 
he would not use them since they were 
different from those of Mr. Lee and 
would therefore only confuse Members. 
Mr. Nabarro made a good knock-about 
speech, but you cannot do a knock-about 
turn if there is no one to knock about. 
The Bow boys have not yet got into 
action. So we must wait and see what 
they can do; but unless they can jack 
it up a bit it looks ominously as if the 
place was finished. 

The Beaverbrook press is loud with 
jubilation because the Labour Party 
has suspended its standing orders. The 
Conservatives, it thinks, will have to 
follow suit, and we shall have a free and 


whipless Parliament once again. Let . 


us wait and see. The cynic cannot but 
note that only about a fifth of the 


Labour Members even bothered to go 


to the party meeting to vote one way 
or the other about the standing orders; 
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and we cannot be very optimistic if we 
are to judge from the next day’s debate 
(a very important one) on Common- 
wealth scholarships, where—though Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd called upon the House 
“not only to pass the Bill but to pass it 
with enthusiasm ”—only a baker’s dozen 
were there to hear his appeal and not 
one of them made any visible sign to 
show whether he was alive or dead. 

There was a slightly better House for 
the Radcliffe report, but it was like 
setting the Lower Fourth to read 
“Eschylus. Mr. Harold Wilson and 
Mr. Powell perhaps understood what it 
was all ‘about, but it was doubtful if 
many other Members did so. It has 
been the custom to demand that the 
Commons should have more of these 
debates on large sweeping subjects. It 
is a thing that the Lords can do, where 
there are always a number of noble 
lords, expert on this or that, who can 
be whistled up for such a debate, and 
there are no constituents to worry about, 
but frankly the Commons are not up 
to it. 

Yet this week it has been no wide 
sweeping subject which has mainly 
engaged their lordships. The preserv- 
ation of a Pink Zone in a Green Belt 
has been the Vaughan-like ambition of 
the Commons. The Lords have stuck 
to dogs. Lord Ailwyn asked why dog- 
licences should still be regulated by the 
Act of Parliament of 1878 at 7s. 6d., 
and demanded that they should go up 
to a pound. Lord Lucas said that there 
were three times as many deaths and 
road accidents due to dogs as there were 
to drunks. Lord Teviot, acting the part 
of a stage peer, thought that dogs were 
much more intelligent than young men 
who drove at 100 miles an hour, and 
Lord Colvin told how when he went for 
a walk he took his four cats and two 
dogs with him and they all stay 
obediently on the pavement—but not 
apparently on one sad occasion when 
a lady dog came walking by. Later in 
the evening Lord Winterton was asking 
about the working of the Street 
Offences Act and was gratified to learn 
how the numbers of street-walking 
lady humans had been decreased. Lord 
Colvin, one gathered, would apply the 
Street Offences Act to lady dogs as 
well and have the activities of these 
ladies more punctually and properly 
regulated. A bitch in time saves nine. 

— PERCY SOMERSET 
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Some More Children’s Books 


VER eager to make books more 
E inviting to children (though not 

always, one feels, quite sure of 
how to go about it), publishers put out 
jumbo books for giant children, or 
books the right size for dwarf mice, or 
tall narrow books, or pop-up-pull-out- 
see-through books, or—and this is 
getting to be quite a habit—books of 
photographs linked by a story-narrative. 
Children of the Fishing Boats (Hutchin- 
son 8,6) is a photograph book, the third 
in a series of books about children of 
other countries. There is a tiny story 
about Giovanni who lives in an Italian 
fishing village and visits Rome with his 
father. The pictures did not seem to 
me to identify Giovanni, who as far as 
I could make out was apt to change 
size and shape with startling speed, 


and the text reads like a worried trans- 
lation. (“But it was of the famous 
Michelangelo, the gifted Florentine 
sculptor turned painter, who decorated 
the famous Sistine Chapel in the 
Vatican, that the teacher speaks about, 
with most feeling.””) Maybe it works— 
though I have a private theory that 
most small children are only interested 
in photographs if they are of themselves 
or their friends. Drawings are quite 
a different thing. 

Tintin is not the only one involved 
with moon-rockets. Andy and Tom, 
the heroes of John Townsend’s The 
Rocket-Ship Saboteurs (Chatto and 
Windus, 9/6), foil the villainous Doctor 
Paul Renowski, Head of the Blackdown 
College of Nuclear Research (there’s a 
picture of him appearing on a TV 
screen, mad as any hatter) and are 
allowed by grateful, tall, silver-haired 
Professor Fielding to push the button 
that launches the British rocket-ship 





LOOKS SPEAK VOLUMES 


A Panorama of Publishers 


11. MAURICE TEMPLE SMITH 


ORN late and reluctantly on a 
filthy November day in 1925 and 
has ever since had difficulty in 

getting out of bed. Leaving Cam- 
bridge in 1951 with no idea what to 
do, he realized that having read 
mathematics and English made the 
ideal training for a publisher. ‘Too 
late to secure a publisher for a 
father, he wound his way deviously 
into the trade via clerking, literary 
agency and technical publishing, and 
is now editorial director of Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. Enjoys publishing 
novels (Room at the Top was an early 
discovery), dons, and works like 
Frank Baines’ In Deep that refuse to 
lie down and be categorized. Is 
married to Jean Renvoize whose first 
novel is to be published soon by 
Secker & Warburg. 
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that is taking Captain Justice and his 
crew to the moon. “They’ll lay on 
those couches, won’t they?” says Tom, 
who failed his eleven-plus because he 
“had the ability but was far more 
interested in games than lessons.” I 
feel beastly about mentioning it. 

And the Running of the Deer is a nice 
gentle little book by A. Windsor- 
Richards (Hutchinson, 7/6) about a 
roe-deer called Fawn (you’ve got to 
call your heroine. something, after all), 
who grows up, escapes hounds by 
swimming a lake and meets a proud 
young roe-buck on the last page. My 
own childhood was tear-spattered with 
the splendours and miseries-of Ernest 
Thompson Seton; things seem to have 
got a lot quieter since then. 

Drina Dances in Italy, by Jean Estoril 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6) is the 
fourth book in the saga of Andrina 
Adamo, daughter of the great ballerina 
Elizabeth Ivory. She proudly keeps her 
parentage secret, unlike beastly Queen 
Rothington, who puts on airs about her 
mother, the well-known dancer Beryl 
Bertram. » She visits her Italian grand- 
mother, makes friends with the fascina- 
ting young Igor Dominick, and dances 
in “The Lonely Princess” with the 
Dominick Ballet Company in Genoa, a 
meal of lobster having knocked several 
of the corps de ballet out cold. We 
know Queen’s going to be livid. Drina, 
dedicated to her dancing, has just 
turned down @n audition for Dear 
Brutus when we leave her. (“I'll stick 
to the Dominick and work like a slave 
next term.””) There’ll be lots and lots 
of Drina still to come. 

W. H. Allen have started a new 10/6 
series called Allabout Books—so far, 
allabout Dinosaurs, The First Men in 
the World, The Human Body, and 
suddenly and rather mysteriously, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. (Did someone just write 
to Miss Emily Hahn and ask her what 
she knew allabout, and Leonardo 
popped into her head, or what?) They 
are jolly and straightforward and simple, 
and Miss Hahn, for all her terrific 
enthusiasm for Leonardo, firmly refuses 
to find the Mona Lisa beautiful, though 
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she is glad“he had the work to comfort 
him when his Battle of Anghiari went 
wrong. 

The Magic of Light, by Elfreida Read 
(Hutchinson, 9/6) is a collection of fey, 
folksy tales in which light is always an 
element. Many of the stories start with 
a question (“Have you ever heard of 
the Aurora Borealis? Those are hard 
words, aren’t they, but actually they 
mean something very, very beautiful.”’) 
Lightning, rainbows, firelight, stars, 
will-o’-the-wisps, Miss Read gets them 
all in. 

Lastly, World’s Classics have brought 
out a splendid. selection of Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales with an ex- 
cellent and very properly devoted 
introduction by Naomi Lewis. It has 
some of the original illustrations (it’s a 
shock, after the art nouveau Andersen 
heroines of my childhood, to find Gerda 
looking like a small dumpy person out 
of The Rose and the Ring, but it grows 
on you). The new translation is by 
L. W. Kingsland, and though I’m a bit 
sad to find the Little Robber Girl’s 
“Snip - snap - snurre - basselurre!” — 
magical, terrible phrase—only means 
“ Fiddle-di-fiddle-di-dee,” I’ve nothing 
else to grumble about at all. It’s no 
small relief to find a quiet little master- 
piece, beautifully and elegantly pro- 


duced, and modestly pocket-sized for 
8/6. — SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 


NEW NOVELS 

Burning Secret. Gordon McDonell. Hart- 
Davis, 16/- 

Sometimes at Night. Vincent Brome. 
Cassell, 15/- 

The Uprooted ‘Survive. V. L. Borin. 
Heinemann, 16/- : 

The Light Infantry Ball. Hamilton Basso. 
Collins, 16/- 

OVELS in which adult events are 
seen through the eyes of childhood 
seldom escape precocity in their 

child-narrators, whom one imagines as 
little old creatures, withered by experi- 
ence. At least that is th€ danger, but it is 
one which Gordon McDonell triumph- 
antly avoids in Burning Secret. All the 
values in this odd, imaginative story 
seem wonderfully true to the observation 
of an intelligent boy of twelve. He and 
his family are caught in Switzerland, 
where his mother gets ill, at the beginning 
of the First War; as soon as she is fit to 
travel they escape on the last train out. 
Through all their adventures the boy is 
burdened by a shattering discovery that 
he keeps from his harassed father; like 
most of the horrors - 4 childhood, it 
turns out an illusion. jith the nicest 
balance Mr. McDonell has drawn a 
sympathetic but unsentimental picture 
of a close-knit family, with its private 
jokes, sadnesses and reserves. He is at 
home with all ages; the adolescent sister 


and the warhorse grannie are equally 
vivid, and his humorous recreation of 
the attitudes of a sensitive, sensible child 
is splendid. Of the novels under review 
this has by far the rarest spirit. 

In its opening chapters Sometimes at 
Night is a conventional story of a hard- 
boiled American newspaper man in 
Paris at the end of the ’thirties, who 
seduces his boss’s daughter, works for 
the underground when war breaks out, 
and is caught by the Gestapo. After that 
we jump the concentration camp, to 
find him back in the States, a mental 
wreck haunted by an obsessive urge to 
discover the identity of his betrayer; and 
we return with him to Paris to delve 
about in Resistance gossip and make 
contact with his wartime chunis, all of 
whom are suspect. This part of the 
book is much more exciting than its 
beginning. Vincent Brome writes a hard, 
swift narrative style and knows his way 
around, except when he suggests that 
airliners regularly flew the Atlantic in 
the late ’thirties. 

Another war book, much less sophis- 
ticated, The Uprooted Survive, describes 
semi-humorously the trials of a Czech 
black-market butcher who escapes from 
the Germans into a partisan force, from 
the Russians into a Displaced Persons’ 
Camp, and from there to clean up a quick 
fortune as an emigrant refugee in 
Australia. He is too keen a businessman 
to waste time on politics, but not so his 
friends who accompany him; if you tire 
quickly of Marxist bickering you must 
be prepared to skip. But it is something 
in these days to come on a novel in which 
the troubles of war are taken light- 
heartedly. V. L. Borin treats them with 
ironic gusto, and finds lively comedy in 
Central Europe’s impact on Australia. 

The Light Infantry Ball is a’ large, 
panoramic saga of a rich family of 
planters in the deep South, in the years 
just before and during the Civil War. 
With their jockey-clubs, balls and 
match-making on the grand scale these 
people would have got on famously 
with their opposite numbers in the 
English countryside; apart from the 
little matter of slavery, which almost to 
a man they regarded as an institution 
arranged by heaven for their particular 
profit. An exception was Hamilton 
Basso’s hero, the heir to a fine estate, 
who was greatly torn in his loyalties. 
What with that, and the war, and a 
family secret which he gradually unearths 
there is no shortage of plot, and those 
who like a fat slice of social history will 
find this readable and interesting. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


THE FUNNIES—SECOND SELECTION 


The New Book of Snobs. Museum 
Press, 16/-. A handsomely-produced col- 
lection of the essays that appeared in these 
pages earlier this year: Thackeray brought 
up to date by experts in various fields of 
snobbery. Old illustrations by Thackeray; 
new ones by ffolkes.* 
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The House About a Man. |. B 
Boothroyd. Allen and Unwin, 9/6. Broad- 
cast talks exploring the domestic jungle and 
adjacent territory. Drawings by Sprod. 


The St. Trinian’s Story. Compiled by 
Kaye Webb. Perpetua, 21/-. A handsome 
farrago of verse, prose and pictures charting 
the birth, development, and timely end of a 
fundamental idea about womanhood. 


Ed Fisher’s First Folio. Macmillan of 
New. York, 21/-. Some of the most civilized 
and original cartoons of the year.* 


The Lover’s Week-end Book. Raymond 
Peynet. Perpetua, 10/6. Variations on most 
of Peynet’s familiar themes. 


The Pick of Punch. Edited by Nicolas 
Bentley. André Deutsch, 16/-.. An admirable 
selection of articles and pictures printed in 
this magazine during the last eighteen 
months.* 

*Contain material previously published in 
Punch 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Lantern Sliderama 


ys: UR world,” said the eminent 
O American, “ requires all the feed- 
back controls man has devised to 
keep from oscillating itself out of 
existence.” This mind-boggling speaker 
was Charles Eames—a designer who 
does fascinating things with bent wire, 
fibre-glass and building materials, but 
has so little control over words that he 
frequently refers to chairs he has de- 
signed as “ anti-gravitational ” equipment. 
And he was speaking at the headquarters 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. If he was being even more 
obscure than usual it was, as he explained, 
because he was a worried man. He had 
just thought of a way of presenting his 
country to Moscow at the American 
National Exhibition. The idea was to 
show more than two thousand coloured 
slides on seven giant cinema screens in 
twelve minutes. This was quite a notion, 
but he hadn’t worked it out—so he 
begged our pardon if he seemed uneasy 
muttered something 
about global high-frequency _ inter- 
dependence and nipped home across the 
Atlantic to get on with the job. 

That was several months ago. Now 
the Moscow show is over and he is back 
in London, looking much less worried 
but improvizing his illustrated Lethaby 
lectures to the Royal College of Art in a 








way that would seem like an insult from 
a man with a smaller reputation and less 
charm. As a speaker he is the most 
professional amateur I’ve ever met. 

These slides were remarkable. They 
were shown three at a time on enormous 
screens, at the rate of more than a dozen 
a minute. By doing this Eames gave 
some idea of the way his seven-screen, 
three-a-second presentation had worked. 

The three-a-second show was designed 
on the principle that in this magazine- 
flicking age people who go to exhibitions 
don’t really want to stand about reading 
captions. Eames thought the Russians 
ought to have as many pictures as 
possible to give them a true impression 
of the United States, so he experimented 
until he found the number per minute 
that was just below an _ audience’s 
“saturation point.” The speed ‘of the 
picture-changing was varied (and so was 
the tempo of the score by Elmer Bern- 
stein) to suit the kind of sequences being 
shown. For instance, ninety motor 
highways were screened very quickly, 
with suitably bustling music, but the 
final pictures—children, old people and 
family group stuff—were changed slowly 
to the tune of a flute solo. 

It would be wrong to describe this as 
a magazine-flicking view of a city. The 
scale of the presentation makes it a 
tourist’s eye-view, and it is nicely 
summed up in Eames’s statement of 
what he was trying to say to the Musco- 
vites: “Honest, fellers, this is the way 
things really are.” 

— KENNETH ROBINSON 


AT THE PLAY 
Kookaburra (PRINCES) 


E have grown so accustomed to 

the hick musical in which dozens 

of hired hands bellow themselves 
hoarse and dance themselves dizzy that 
Kookaburra comes as a surprise with its 
one old labourer who is obviously much 
too busy about the farm for any nonsense 
of that sort. This absence of choruses 
and dancing puts a heavy strain on a 
story so slight, so simple, so naive that 
it cries out for all the trimmings it can 
get. Quite often one of the cast-is left 
alone on the stage for minutes on end 
singing a gooey song and gazing desper- 
ately out over the not very exciting 
expanses of the Queensland bush. They 
are all stock types, the bull-chested 
young farmer, his beautiful bride fresh 
from England and still looking for the 
sugar-tongs, and the tousled girl-about- 
the-place who adores him, an Annie- 
Get-Your-Gun only played straight. 
There is no hint of originality in this 
mildest of triangle dramas. The authors 
(Charles Macarthur Hardy has adapted 
it from a play by Joyce Dennys, Miss 
Dennys wrote the book while Eric Spear 
did the lyrics and music) have relied on 
tough speech sprinkled with beautiful 
sentiments about God’s own country and 
the winding lanes of England, to the 
exclusion of any scrap of wit. Occasionally 
we are allowed some very gentle fun, as 
when all the local busybodies come to 
tea, but we keep expecting some 
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cataclysm that never happens. Even 
when the heroine runs away, beaten by 
the Australian amenities of 1913, she 
only gets as far as the railway station, 
to return penitent and determined to live 
happily ever after. 

The pity is that the principals must 
waste their splendid singing voices, which 
carry right through the theatre without 
benefit of mike. Opportunities for 
acting are very limited, but what can be 
accomplished with such flat material is 
done by Gordon Boyd as the farmer, 





REP SELECTION 
Birmingham Rep, You Can’t Take 
It With You, until Dec. 19. 
Theatre Royal, Windsor, Tzo for 


the See-Saw, until Dec. 12. 
Marlowe, Canterbury, Gilt and 
Gingerbread, until Dec. 5. 


Oldham Rep, Murder On Arrival, 
until Dec. 5. 











Julia Shelley as his wife, and Maggie 
Fitzgibbon as the ham-handed help. 
Bettina Dickson irrupts amusingly as 
the publican’s wife; she has a spirit of 
mockery of which the play stands much 
in need. I thought Mr. Spear’s music 
much better than the writing, and the 
single set by Tony Purvis is good. But 
a change of scene is sadly missed. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Rosmersholm (Royal Court—25/11/59), 
Peggy Ashcroft superb. King Richard II 
(Old Vic—25/11/59), John Justin shines 
in good production. A Glimpse of the 
Sea (Lyric, Hammersmith—18/11/59), 
interesting double bill. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT ILHE PICTURES 


Charmants Gargons 

Persons Unknown 

That Kind of Woman 

VERY gay and enjoyable pro- 

gramme at the Academy offers two 

comedies, one French, one Italian, 
in very different styles. The French one, 
Charmants Gargons (Director: Henri 
Decoin), is much the more glossy and, 
in a sense, commercial—commercial, 
that is, for esthetically irrelevant reasons, 
because it has the qualitics and attributes 
that are generally understood to pack 
people in no matter how bad or good the 
film may be: charming star, cheerful 
story, expensive surroundings and general 
atmosphere of wealth, spectacular musical 
items, beautiful clothes, bright lighting 
and pretty colours. 

But it also has qualities more positively 
praiseworthy in themselves: wit, clever 
visual design, comic ingenuity in the 
script (Charles Spaak), and excellent 
light-comedy playing. The central figure 
is Lulu (Zizi Jeanmaire), a singer and 
dancer, and the artificial fable does no 
more than show her experiences with a 
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number of men and her inability to 
make up her mind which to choose. All 
are “charmants garcons” (this phrase is 
the refrain of one of the songs we see her 
perform) and each has much in his 
favour, but each also has some fatal 
fault or disadvantage, and in turn 
reveals it. 

The film is much more than a succes- 
sion of episodes, for nearly all the other 
men are somehow in evidence even when 
she is as it were concentrating on a 
particular one. The two we see most of 
are Alain (Daniel Gelin), a sort of 
Raffles character, and Edmond (Gert 
Froebe), who presses his suit by buying 
Lulu everything in sight; but all are 
played for laughs, often very good laughs, 
and the detail too is inventive and 
amusing. Choreography by the star’s 
husband, Roland Petit, who is not above 
making very comic effects with it (I 
remember with enjoyment the item that 
begins with Lulu, in leopard-skin tights, 
lying across the muscular backs of four 
prone male colleagues who solemnly 
raise her by doing simultaneous press- 


ups). 


The Italian half of the programme, 
Persons Unknown (Director: Mario 
Monicelli) is a less polished job and 
much nearer to farce, but I found it 
extremely funny. There is quite a bit 
of what can only be called slapstick; but 
it is perfectly justified by the story, 
which develops into something like a 
burlesque of Rififi. The point is that the 
crooks involved are ludicrously incom- 
petent—even a knife, dramatically thrown 
in anger, fails to stick in a door. The 
main fault of the piece is too many titles 
—not superimposed titles translating 
dialogue, but full-screen ones of the old 
silent-film kind, many of them (for 
instance, “The news spread like wild- 
fire” or “‘Meanwhile Cosimo pondered 
revenge,” when we can quite well see the 
news spreading or Cosimo pondering 
revenge) irritatingly unnecessary. But 
the climactic sequence, when after all 
their elaborate preparations the little 
gang breaks through the wrong wall, is a 
wonderfully timed crescendo of absurdity 
and at every stage before that there are 
solid gold incidental laughs. (Incredibly 
funny that simple incident of the 
attempted hold-up at the pawnbroker’s.) 


That Kind of Woman (Director: 
Sidney Lumet) is another example of 
what I referred to the other week as 
Hollywood’s commercial best—a novelet- 
tish story intelligently well done. Here, 
to put it brutally, is the old one about 
the tart who gives up everything for love; 
but it is so full of excellent observation 
and detail that no one need be ashamed 
to admit having enjoyed it. The time is 
1944, and Sophia Loren appears as the 
mistress of a very rich and powerful 
man. On a train she meets a young 
soldier (Tab Hunter) and is attracted; 
she does her best to let it stop there, but 


Kay—Sopuia Loren 


the young man is in love, and manages 
to follow to the house of her protector 
(George Sanders)—who sadly lets her go, 
in time for the fadeout. Yes, popular 
romantic fiction; but given a contrived 
happy-ending story, there are still good 
and bad ways of doing it, and this is done 
well. It assumes some perceptiveness, 
imagination and literacy in its audience, 
and for that it deserves praise. (For that 
also, perhaps—if I may be cynical—it is 
denied a central London run, going 
straight out on release after a week at 
Victoria.) 
* + > + . 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The framework for The F.B.J. Story 
is a lecture to recruits by a grey-haired 
G-man (James Stewart) who has been in 
the F.B.I. since 1924, and it is essentially 
a series of illustrative episodes linked by 
his commentary. They are well enough 
done, but the fact that the lecturer was 
somehow connected with them all and 
lived a typical family life when off duty 
doesn’t make a story of them. Also in 
London: one in which Mr. Stewart is 
not wasted, Anatomy of a Murder 
(14/10/59); the shocking, sometimes pre- 
tentious but fascinating The Savage Eye 
(25/11/59); Les Amants (11/11/59), 
brilliant in spots; Babette Goes to War 
(25/11/59), cheerful nonsense; Hitch- 
cock’s North by Northwest (28/10/59); 
and—still—J’m All Right, Jack (26/8/59). 

Releases include That Kind of Woman 
(see above) and an excellent reissue, the 
sparkling Carmen Jones (19/1/55). 

y - RICHARD MALLETT 
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ON THE AIR 


Straight Answers 


4 RANADA have hit on a new way 
of presenting the question-and- 
answer programme—television’s 

reply to the good old Fleet Street 
practice of asking people in the public 
eye whether they approve of sex, old 
age, the shooting of foxes, or whatever 
phenomenon is currently disturbing the 
nation. The novelty in “Who Goes 
Next?” lies in the fact that the answers 
are prepared beforehand by the three 
sages (when I watched they were Richard 
Crossman, Malcolm Muggeridge and 
Charles Fletcher-Cooke): the three are 
housed in separate soundproof booths, 
and there is no bickering, sneering or 
interrupting. One by one the trapped 
figures simply read off their opinions 
(sometimes conflicting, usually not), and 
then the next question is asked, and so 
on. It is all stark, clinical, business-like. 
Although it deprives us of the fun of 
watching the eminent fumble for words, 
it still makes a crisp little show with no 
time wasted—a kind of dehydrated 
“Brains Trust.” 


The boyish, frail, uncertain charm of 
Noel Harrison has not been enough to 
lift “Sentimental Journey” (ABC) out of 
the rut. This formula (songs appropriate 
to a particular region, linked by informa- 
tive or wishy-washy chit-chat, the whole 
served up as a nostalgic dream of a 
holiday nobody ever had) has long been a 
favourite on sound radio: if anything it 
struck an even more hollow note on 
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television. James Goddard’s lush but 
tasteful settings in the Caribbean edition 
were evocative of nothing more than 
pantomime or posh revue. ‘There was 
smooth music by Geoff Love and his 
Orchestra, some typically dreary back- 
ground noises by Russ Henderson’s 
Steel Band, a few nicely photographed 
numbers by Belle Gonzalez, and the 
tentative voice of Mr. Harrison—who 
has never lost the casual, I ’ll-have-a-go- 
but-don’t-expect-too-much approach he 
used on “Tonight.” It may be winning, 
but I doubt if it will carry him to 
stardom. 


“The Sunday Break” (ABC) still 
strikes me as a strange and wonderful 
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charade. Here we have a youth club, 
whose members (mostly female) are just 
about the nicest, decentest, earnestest, 
bunch you could wish to meet, and I 
doubt if you would. Sunday after 
Sunday they open their show by jiving 
very sedately indeed to some popular 
band, dressed in suspiciously decorous 
garments, and looking as prim as you 
please. (Should they not rather do a 
gavotte?) They then wander about the 
club, speaking and acting in the manner 
of people in advertising programmes, and 
occasionally sitting down in groups to 
fire basic questions at jolly clergymen or 
visiting celebrities. ‘There was recently 
an excruciatingly halting discussion with 
Marty Wilde, in the course of which it 
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was established that teenagers are all 
right. Then some bright girl asked ‘“‘And 
what is your latest record, Marty?” and 
he sang a gruesome number called ‘“‘ Bad 
Boy.”” They didn’t give the number of 
the record, though. Mr. Wilde is a 
teenager who can sing like some success- 
ful American entertainers, so presumably 
he doesn’t have to worry much. All the 
same, he seemed genuinely concerned. 
All the club members are terribly serious 
about being teenagers, and they were 
delighted during this same session when 
a gentleman called Philip Race proved 
that to-day’s teenagers are actually more 
religious than those of any previous 
generation. I get very tired of these 
particular teenagers, although I am sure 
the motives of the producer and of ABC 
are admirable. I also wonder, as I watch 
the solemn chats, whether those bad, 
wicked teenagers we hear so much about 
are watching too, and how they are 
affected. I suppose really it’s a kind of 
Teenagers’ Salvation Army, and I hope 
they clear up the whole problem soon. 
Then we can all stop worrying. 


ATV’s “About Religion,” which 
follows “The Sunday Break,” is usually 
more to my taste. The other week Tom 
Driberg wrote and introduced an item 
called “Church of England—High or 
Low?” in which the Rev. Kenneth Ross 
and the Rev. Dick Rees put the opposing 
points of view of the Anglo-Catholic and 
the Evangelical groups within the Church 
of England, and the Bishop of Coventry 
cheerily summed up. The discussion was 
prefaced by film parts of the two rival 
rituals, shot in the churches concerned. 
It was a positive, workmanlike pro- 
gramme, and if the conclusion reached 
was perhaps foregone, it was at least a 
conclusion. — HENRY TURTON 
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